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In Memoriam: RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON 
A President of Toc H 


(NN Sunday, May 25, Archbishop Lord Davidson of Lambeth, so long and so 
familiarly known as “ Randall Cantuar,” passed, at the age of 82, to his 
rest and his reward. He had indeed “fought the good fight and finished his 
course”; among his own nation, and beyond his own nation, he had come into 
his own. Through a good deal of disparagement in his earlier career and through 
the grave crises and dificult controversies which surrounded his later years, he 
had won his way not only to men’s understandings but to their hearts. When 
he retired from his great office two years ago there was a national expression 
of respect and sympathy such as few, if any, “Archbishops i in England have won, 
and the bestowal of a temporal peerage, which had no precedent i in our history, 
was the sign that his country was determined still to have his counsel even in 
retirement. Through the long years his influence and his prestige steadily grew 
and were still at their height at his passing. Because, at the outset, his record at 
Harrow and at Trinity showed no outstanding achiev ement, men dismissed him 
as no thinker; because he quic! dy made an impression on Queen Victoria—an 
acute judge—men called him a “courtier”; because, as Archbishop, he tried 
to be always fair- minded and acted with great deliberateness, some saw him 
merely as a “ Statesman.” Friend and adviser of Sovereigns—and often of their 
Ministers—he was, and the times in which he lived called for all his states- 
manship; but gradually his countrymen—and by no means only those who agreed 
with him or belonged to his own Communion—came to see that these were not 
his weaknesses but the ways in which a great and good man was strenuously seek- 
ing to serve them and God's Kingdom. ‘Under his ‘guidance the Church of England 
—and indeed true religion—stands higher than it ‘did when he took up his office 
of Archbishop; in spite of “ fightings within and without,” internal dissension 
and the Great War and its aftermath, the Church touches new and wider fields 
now than when he began to lead it. Behind his public career, cast as it was in 
a difficult and momentous time, there lay always the secret of his ‘life, his clear and 
simple and constant wall with Our Lord. Different people will appraise differently 
his success as an Archbishop, but all who knew him will think of him as God's 
man wholly. And that Stands high above all his other honours. 


Archbishop Davidson was the senior President of Toc H, and his connection 
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with it, so far from being nominal or merely ornamental, was continuous from the 
early days and sometimes decisive. Few members could know how closely he 
had watched the Movement grow, how well he underštood it, how deeply he 
believed in it, but Tubby, speaking at the memorial service at All Hallows on 
the day of the funeral in Westminster Abbey, revealed some of the story. He 
began with a personal reminiscence which gave the key to the Archbishop's 
character, his tireless patience, his sympathy, his readiness to hear and to help. It 
was in 1910, desperately tired with the public ceremonics and ministrations 
which the passing of King Edward demanded of him, Archbishop Davidson 
was resting on a sofa in a room into which Tubby blundered—and at once the 
great man rose to meet the unknown curate, whom he had never seen before, 
entered into his personal doubts and difficulties and won him from that hour. 
In 1916 and again in 1917, he entered Toc H history by coming—most modestly, 
as not all distinguished visitors to the B.E.F. came—to visit Talbot House. He 
immediately made friends with humble folk, he confirmed some of them in the 
Upper Room at Poperinghe, he left behind on them (Tubby instanced a Sergean- 
Major, still living) an indelible remembrance of a true and understanding Father 
in God. In 1917 it was Tubby’s task to put before hima tremendous proposition— 
the scheme for training Ordination Candidates from the Army, which began by 
colleGing the first subscriptions and enrolling the first men in Talbot House, ant 
which, eventually, at Knutsford, received over £400,000 and gave 1,600 mento 
the ministry of the Church of England. Then, and in 1919, when the Test School 

was established at home, the Archbishop showed a vision and a boldness which 

proved those who thought of him as caution personified to be vastly mistaken. 
In 1919, when the tiny start of Toc H at home was made, he and Lord Byng 
became concerned together with its foundation in London. In 1921 he found 
time to visit Mark II to unveil the old Peperinghe signboard there, and to explore 
every detail of the House—even to a non-existent ‘‘ roof garden” among 
the chimney pots. In 1922 he took a step which will leave a profound and 
permanent mark on the life of Toc H. The opening of the great Port of London 
building took him to Tower Hill, and he visited All Hallows, the incumbency of 
which was at that time falling vacant. “ That night,” said Tubby, “ when he 
came home he was suddenly stricken down with the illness which for twenty years 
had been a source of great pain to him and which might at any time have ended 
his life, but he sent for me to sit by his bedside, and he went on talking about the 
citizens of London and how this great old church should bear its part.” He 
then urged upon Tubby the acceptance of the living of All Hallows, which was 
in his gift and by which he believed Toc H could be served and enabled to serve. 
His last celebration of Holy Communion while he was Archbishop was in the old 
church at “ Allhallowmas,” its special festival, in 1928. And at the 1929 Birthday 
Festival he came quietly on to the stage of the Albert Hall and carried the atmo- 
sphere of our festival play right up with his uplifted hand in blessing that great 
gathering of our family. He was not destined to come among us in person again, 
but Toc H, however long it may endure, will bear the mark upon it of its first 
President, who was not only a seer but one of the plain saints of God. 
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TOC H THE SEVEN SEAS 


T HAVE been asked to put on paper something which may set Toc H the 

World over thinking on the subjeë of the sailor-man at sea. At present, 
Sur membership afloat is but a chancy affair of scattered individuals. But is it 
too much to visualise a time in the near future when “ Toc H The Seven Seas ” 
may be as vivid a reality as is “ Toc H Overseas ” already ? 

I write as the vericst land-lubber, and, therefore, open to all kinds of corrcétion 
by the experts, my only qualification being a recent discussion with the men 
best entitled to speak, z.e., representatives of the Missions to Seamen here in 
London and of the Seafarers’ Education Service. This article must be regarded, 
in part, as a definite challenge to Toc H the world over from that sign of the 
“Flying Angel,” which has meant so much to seamen of all nationalities for the 
last 70 years. Toc H can be proud of the trust implied and must try to justify it. 

May I first make it clear that that which follows is concerned with the men 
and boys of the Mercantile Marine only, and not with the Royal Navy, which 
is a problem by itself? There are two sides of the question :— 


1. The sailor-man and boy as a field of service open to Toc H; and 
2. The extension of membership among the sca-going population, 


this latter, as I shall try to show, having a direét bearing on the former question. 

First, then, the opportunity of service! As Toc H in many places has already 
recognised, the sea-going boy should be our first, though not our only, concern, 
not mercly on account of his needs, but in view of the faét that he is the seaman 
of the future, and, therefore, the potential builder of Toc H afloat in the coming 
years. But this “ boy ” question is perhaps a wider one than many in Toc H 
have yet realised. We have all heard of, even if we have not seen, the work 
which Toc H has in hand at Southampton and at New York for the “ sea-going ” 
boys, as we call them. I venture to think that few of us have known that 
included in this wide term, and forming part of the establishment of practically 
every ship on which we may have sailed, there is a large body of boys who are 
under training to become officers. These are distinét from the ordinary sea- 
going lads, the latter being technically known as “ deck-boys.” The former 
pass under the general name of “ cadets ” or “ apprentices” ; their ages range 
between fifteen and eighteen ; at least 1,500 of these lads go to sea every year in 
British ships, and in addition to them, there are many unapprenticed boys 
destined to pass through to officer rank. They are recruited from the “ Conway,” 
the “ Worcester,” from the Pangbourne Nautical College, or straight from 
school—in many cases from Public Schools—and are frequently the sons of 
clergymen, and other professional men. After four years at sca they have to 
pass a strict examination of the Board of Trade in order to obtain the Junior 
Officers’ Certificate. The larger liners perhaps have up to six or eight such 
boys, but the majority are trained in cargo ships of regular lines and in tramp 
steamers. While the boys as a class afford a great chance of badly-nceded service 
for Toc H wherever men go down to the sea in ships, it is submitted that the 
apprentices have a special claim of their own. 
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The Missions to Seamen, as all men know, has for many years done yeoman 
service to the sea-going population, men and boys, the world over, through its 
institutes, its padres, and its other workers. It would be invidious to quote the 
generous recognition given by their headquarters of the assistance given to 
them already by Toc H in many parts of the world. That is a Toc H job which 
cannot be bettered, and it is hoped that such co-operation may be undertaken 
by many another Branch and Group, and carried through wholeheartedly. But 
they are faced now by a situation in many parts of the world in which, 
encouraged by the quality of the Toc H help already given, they ask for wider 
co-operation from us. 

Briefly, the situation is this: that in a great number of the swa/ler ports about 
the world, the Missions to Seamen are unable to make any move owing to lack 
of funds. They invite Toc H with its increasing membership Overseas to appeal 
to its members, in or near such ports, to step in and do whatever can be done 
on behalf of the sailor-man. It is a matter for consideration, not only by Toc H 
Branches and Groups, but by any isolated member, or members, whose lot is cast 
near such places, and who want to do their bit, not only for Toc H, but for the 
seafaring population, on whom they themselves so much depend. To the 
Britisher abroad such an S.O.S. call, with the weight of authority of the Missions 
to Seamen behind it, and on behalf of the men and boys of his own race, will 
make its own appeal. But seamanship is of every nationality, and one has yet 
to hear of an S.O.S. call being disregarded on account of the flag beneath which 
it was issued. 

Failing the presence of other Toc H members in the district, it is suggested 
that our men, however isolated, might take the initiative by bringing the need 
to the notice of other men of influence and good will, and form a local com- 
mittee for the express purpose of considering ways and means, if any. The 
Missions to Seamen would be ready enough with advice, if asked for. Possibly, 
such a committee might develop into a fully fledged Toc H Group, who, 
incidentally, might also undertake the getting into touch with new arrivals, a 
Toc H function of first magnitude in the near futuce. 

So now what about it? Here, I think, are some definite objeéts which 
might be aimed at :— 

1. The providing and fitting of a room, at least in all such smaller ports, at which the 
sailor-man would be royally welcomed. 

2. The arranging of facilities for Sports, or a Sports Ground for the crews, (This 
suggestion comes direét from the Marine Superintendent of onc of the big Shipping 
Lines, who certainly knows what he is talking about.) 

3. Doing anything possible to welcome to the port the apprentices, deck-boys, or, 
indeed, seamen of any kind, though the boys especially need this, as can be well 
understood. 

In this connection, I am asked to stress the possibility of the apprentices being 
invited to people’s homes. Too often, at present, these boys are subject to any 
and every temptation that the place provides, without the chance of any decent 
contact at all. 
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4. Assisting the work of the “ Scafarers Education Service” by providing locally a 
small lending library of books for the crews; or possibly, in the event of this 
Society finding that their finances permit of such an extension of their present work, 
forming an exchange depot for books supplied by them.* 

We are hoping to write soon on the whole matter to those “ lone ” members 
of Toc H whose address indicates proximity to any such port as we have been 
considering. But, meanwhile, it will be helpful if suggestions or indications of 
Possible help can be sent at once to the Chief Overseas’ Commissioner, at the 
Overseas Office, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 

The Seafarers’ Education Service has a Sub-Committee which is sitting at the 
moment to consider the questions as they affect apprentices, and we should like 


to be in a position to inform them by September how far Toc H can help or 
co-operate, 


Yet, all said and done, the surest way in which Toc H may help to influence 
the whole situation lies in the second direétion indicated above, Że., the develop- 
ment of Toc H membership among the sca-going folk, and the spread of Toc H 
centres of infection as widely as possible aboard ship! It may not be a question 
of forming groups afloat ; the experience of the Royal Navy seems to be pointing 
against that, and in any case the population is probably too transitory and 
shifting. Yet, given the presence of a nucleus of Toc H men in any ship, they 
will inevitably tend to forgather, and their reaction on the atmosphere of life 
aboard, including that of the apprentices and deck-boys, will be a big one. 


There would seem to be, then, strong reasons why we should cast the net more 
widely, and more deliberately, in order to secure far larger membership among 
the sailor folk. One obvious thing to do is to establish, where it does not exist 
already, the closest possible contaét with the many and various training ships 
and centres from which the future personnel of the Mercantile Marine, whether 
officers or men, is drawn. I gather that in Great Britain alone there are some 
fourteen of these, and, in addition, at least four cadet ships designed for the 
same purpose. Again, many a man or boy may be drawn to Toc H by the 
sight of a badge worn by a helper at a Seamen’s Institute. In other words, con- 
centrate, wherever allowed, on the Institutes, and—this goes without saying— 
as a. special welcome at all Toc H meetings for the sailor-man or boy who 

ows in. 


Within 200 yards of where I am sitting, there Stands an unobtrusive, but 


wonderful Memorial, with this inscription above it :— 
“To the glory of God, and to the honour of Twelve Thousand of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Flects, who have no grave but the Sea.” 

Surely, that in itself is a sufficient appeal to Toc H the world over, if we have 
the least spark of imagination. We owe it, I think, to these “ Elder Brethren ” 
of the Sea to raise up our own memorial to them, in the form of that real living 
“Chain of Light ?” round the world. H. B. E. 

* The SES. is concerned principally with providing suitable literature for apprentices, and assisting 


them in developing spare time hobbies. The address of the Missions to Seamen is 11, Buckingham Strect, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, and of the Seafarers Education Service, 16, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
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THE CHILEAN LAKE DISTRICT 
f I AVING read and heard a great deal about the wonderful beauties of the Chilean lake distri 


long before I ever came out to South America, it has always been my great desire to 
visit the South of Chile and to explore its lakeland, but it was only this year, my fourth in Chile, 
that the trip was accomplished. I left Valparaiso and all its offices on Friday morning, January 
17th, and ever since I have been quite unable to imagine that I am still in Chile! Everything is 
so different down here, the people, the mountains, the rivers, the lakes and the vegetation. I 
never fully realised how really beautiful they are, for it is outside the abilities of the cleverest 
writer to describe the place with the pen. 


It was an uncomfortably hot day when I arrived in Santiago, and [ was quite glad when the 
Nocturno, bound for Temuce and the South, steamed out of the Alameda Station sharp at 4.40 p.m. 


Both the sleeping accommodation and the meals on the train were tolerably good, and will be 
very good when all the new sleeping-cars, which have recently been ordered from Germany, 
have been put on the run. They are the very latest thing in dormitory cars on the Continental 
and American principle, each provided with several private sleeping compartments as well as 
with shower baths; the ordinary beds, which are curtained off from the corridor when in use, 
fold up in the day time, when the car is transformed into a day saloon. 


None of the country between Santiago and Puerto Varas (my destination) could be termed 
uninteresting, and the greater part of it is very beautiful and picturesque. During the journey 
one passes through three distin belts of vegetation. From Santiago to a short distance south 
of the Bio-Bio the railway follows a longitudinal valley, which produces a great deal of wheat and 
where poplars and the wecping-willow arc the predominant trees. Then in the neighbourhood 
of Temuce one enters rolling hilly country which at onetime was heavily forested, and east of 
which, on the slopes of the Cordillera, are forests of Araucanian Pine. This is the region of dairy 
farms and cattle ranching. Further south, in the region of heavy rainfall (z.e. Valdivia to Puerto- 
Montt) there are thick forests of deciduous trees, chiefly of the beech type. ‘Temuce was reached 
at 7.40 p.m., and perhaps the most beautiful countryside bordering upon the railway was that 
between this city and Puerto Varas. Shortly after leaving Osorno we were able to get fine 
glimpses of Mounts Osorno and Calbuco (the volcano which was in active eruption about this 
time last year) in the distance, and a little later the railway reached the western shore of Lake 
Llanquihue, the largest of the lakes in this district, the whole length of which it followed until 
Puerto Varas was reached at about six. 


Lake Llanquihue is more like a large inland sea than a fresh-water Jake, for it has an area of 
about 680 square miles, and on a sunny day like this the water is a deep blue colour. The 
hotel is a clean and comfortable one, and is built right on the shore of the lake, with commanding 
views of the snow-capped peaks on the far side, and close to the little jetty, from which small 
Steamers leave for the various villages and points of interest on the other side, including Ensenada 
at the extreme south-east corner of the lake, where it was my intention to make my headquarters 
for my fortnight’s holiday. 


Fortunately for this part of Chile it has been for many decades in the hands of Germans, who 
are the leading force in its commercial, agricultural and social aétivities, and practically all the 
more important hotels are run by them. This accounts for their spotless cleanliness and for the 
good food and attention given to the traveller. Furthermore, the meals here are absolutely to 
time, and one does not sit down to dinner at 9.30 or 10 p.m., as is the custom prevalent in 
Santiago and Valparaiso. 


Next morning, passengers for Ensenada had to be up at six in order to catch the little steamer, 
the Santa Rosa, which makes the scheduled trips across the lake. For some distance it was very 
cold and foggy, but at 11.30 we arrived at Ensenada in hot sunshine, and were conducted to the 
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little hotel, which is quite close to the landing stage. There is no village at Ensenada, just the 
hotel, a small hut which does duty as a post and telegraph office and customs house, and a 
police station, the latter quite an unnecessary institution, one would say, in this peaceful spot. 
With one possible exception, the Woolpack Inn at Boot, Eskdale, Cumberland, I have never 
before stayed in a more comfortable country hostelry than this. The food is just wonderful, and 
most of it is home-killed or home-made, whilst the rooms are comfortable and spotlessly clean. 
The whole time, the hotel staf are really out to see that you are comfortable in the true sense of 
the word, particularly the immaculate little waitress, Teresa ; and when I leave here I shall long 
for the delicious honey, gooseberry and quince jelly and what I think is the most tasty of all 
cheeses that I have ever sampled, Puntiagudo, which is made at a farm of that name on Lake Todos 
los Santos, right at the foot of the Puntiagudo volcano. For all this luxury one pays the very 
modest sum of 18 Chilean dollars (9s.) per day. This only serves to show up some of the hotels 
in the cities, where they charge one 40 dollars per day and more for bad lodging and worse 
attention. 


The Ensenada Hotel is built close to the shore of Lake Llanquihue, and towering above it is 
Mount Osorno, a most beautiful perpetually snow-capped volcano which has not been aétive for 
many years. I spent the rest of Sunday and the whole of Monday exploring the paths and hills 
in the immediate vicinity of the hotel, and taking photographs of those of the countless splendid 
views which I considered would make the best pi&ures. Perhaps one of the most beautiful walks 
I have done here is that from Ensenada to the gem of all Chilean lakes, Todos los Santos (All 
Saints), which lies surrounded by huge snow-capped mountains and steep wooded hills at a 
distance of 16 kilometres. After one has walked for half an hour the road reaches the Petrohue 
Valley and follows the course of this beautiful and rapid stream right up to the lake, the waters 
of which it conveys to the sea at the fjord of Reloncavi. The water of the River Petrohue and 
Lake Todos los Santos is of a deep green colour, a contrast to that of Lake Llanquihue. Both 
sides of the valley are thickly forested, and the hills on the left bank rise almost perpendicularly. 
Between the hills on this side there are deep ravines through which picturesque cascades tumble 
down to the Petrohue. The volcano Osorno is away to the left of the road as you go up the 
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valley, and never seems to go out of sight. In the whole 16 kilometres it continues to sand 
like a silent sentry in white uniform over the pass, which is one of the few approaches to the 
Argentine open throughout the year. 

At several points in the course of the river there are some very beautiful falls, though none 
of them is of any considerable height. A great part of the road lics over lava which came 
down from Osorno during active eruptions of that volcano, and walking is not casy, and at first 
very tiring to the pedestrian who is not used to it. There are regular combinations twice each 
week throughout the year which cross the lake and conncét at Puerto Varas with Bariloche in 
the Argentine. 

Tourists and others doing the whole trip spend the night at the hotel at Peulla, from which 
they set out early next morning by motor coach for Casa Pangue (17 kilometres). Here mules 
or horses are taken in order to ascend the Perez Rozales pass, which rises to a height of 1,050 
metres and descends on the Argentine side to a small but very beautiful lake, called Laguna 
Frias. The lake is crossed in a small motor launch, and reaching the far side, a motor is again 
taken to Pucrto Blest on Lake Nahuel-Huapi, one of the largest of the South American lakes, 
A steamship service conneéts Puerto Blest with Bariloche, where a second night is spent, and 
next day the journey is continued by motor-car to the terminus of the Argentine Southern 
Railway, where train is taken for Buenos Aires, the journey occupying about forty-eight hours. 

Unlike Llanquihue (which is of a more or less regular triangular shape), Todos los Santos, where 
J arrived at lunch-time, is very irregular, and its width varies considerably at different points, 
Tt has long arms which extend well into the mountains on cither side ; the longest of which is 
on the south side, with Cayatue at its head, the home of Dr. Wolfhucgel, a well-known botanist 
in these parts. Within a short distance of Cayatue is the residence of Dr. Reichhart, professor 
of geology at the University of Buenos Aires, an expert mountain climber, who is one of the 
few people who have succeeded in making the ascent of Aconcagua, which he accomplished 
in 1905. 

On Friday, 24th, I decided to go to Puerto Montt, situated on the Gulf of Reloncavi, 18 kilo- 
metres from Puerto Varas. It is a picturesque little port with quite a brisk lot of shipping, 
chiefly carried on by small coastal steamers which ply between it and the large island of Chiloe, 
said to possess the most fertile soil in Chile and noted as the home of the potato. Accordingly, 
I went over to Puerto Varas by the afternoon boat, and had not gone half-way across the lake 
before a sudden squall overtook us, accompanied by heavy tain, which soon drove all the firs- 
class passengers between decks. I took a car for the rest of the trip, but although the rain 
had by this time ceased, it was so misty that I could not make out any of the volcanoes, which 
would have been quite visible ona clear day. Next morning (Saturday), a beautiful and sunny one, 
I was up early, and went to the end of the pier, from which I was able to obtain an extensive view 
of the bay and the various islands which it contained. The excursion which I made with a friend 
Staying in the same hotel after breakfast made the visit to Puerto Montt worth while. Close to 
Puerto Montt and separated from the mainland by a narrow channel of deep sea-water, is the 
beautiful little island of Tenglo; we hired a rowing boat, crossed over the channel and took 
a path leading up the rather sharp escarpment bordering on the Canal, through thick shrubs, 
Soon we came to an open spot where we were able to obtain delightful views of Puerto Mont, 
and walking on a little further we arrived at two quintas (small country houses), both of which 
had very prosperous-looking farm buildings attached. Both these were occupied by German 
families. We called at one of these quintas and were readily given leave to follow the private 
path leading up behind the house to the summit of the island, which we reached in a few minutes, 
Our reward was great, for on one side of the watershed we got a marvellous panoramic view 
of the Gulf of Reloncavi with its archipelago of islands and its background of volcanic peaks, 
whilst on the other we got an equally pleasant prospect of the Tenglo Canal dotted with white 
sailing vessels. Tenglo is an extremely fertile island, and possesses some fine orchards; it 
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The giant volcanic peaks of Puntiagudo and Osorno in the Chilean Andes. 
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seems to have become famous for the chicha—unfermented grape-juice, the national drink of 
Chile—vhich is made at onc of the quintas, but we did not have the opportunity of tasting it. 

We returned to Puerto Varas in the afternoon, stopped the night at the hotel, and continued 
our journey by the lake steamer to the best spot of all—Ensenada—the next morning. On this 
occasion we had a splendid crossing and excellent views from the time we went on board, as 
there was no carly morning fog. 

Yesterday our good landlord sent us on a specially conduéted trip in one of his gondolas round 
the north shore of Llanquihue lake to Cascadas del Rio Blanco. These falls lie some little 
distance from the Osorno road and are most piéturesque. Three equi-distant spouts of water 
fall over a perpendicular rock some 70 feet in height, cach carrying a different volume of water. 

At Ensenada there is always some new place to be scen or some new walk or expedition to 
be taken, and it is with the greatest regret that I have to contemplate the return journey to 


Santiago to-morrow morning. 
G. FOSTER, 


(General Secretary, Toc H, Chile.) 
Ensenada, Province of Llanquihue, Chile, February 1, 1930. 


TAKING ROOT IN INDIA 


N India there is a tree called the Banyan Tree. Generally it rises up with one great trunk. 

But when the tree grows bigger it drops long, slender branches to the ground; and these 

branches take root in the ground, and in time give further support to the tree. And this process 
goes on till many, many branches have thus taken root. 

Here is a picture of our new House in Madras, recently opened. 
Tree, with a branch just about to take root in the soil of Madras. Which is no accident ; 
of a set purpose. 

Our House is large. Six men can live in it; two of whom at least should ordinarily be new- 
comers to Madras. Downstairs there are three large rooms to be used by Toc H for general 
purposes. There is also a Quict Room, where the Lamp stands in a little white recess in the 
wall. Here we welcomed Bobs Ford last Tuesday and many others of The Family, and its 
friends, Here we hope Toc H will first form roots—then fruits. 

At present it is a House to hold the Household. This has long been our aim. 
aiming well, we hope to reach The Mark. 

Madras. 


And in front stands a Banyan 
but 


And in time, 


CG BIE: 


Another Dispatch from Bobs Ford 


Flere follows the third letter from Bobs Ford to the Family in India : 
In the Ceylon Mail, 


April 23rd, 1930. 


At last I can fecl that 1 am writing to men with whom I have talked and that makes a 
whole lot of difference. My first Indian odyssey is over and I am now southward-bound 
on a short visit to our Ceylon cousins. You must graciously overlook the imperfections 
of this letter, for I am writing it with my Corona perched on my knee in the train, and even a 
SLR. compartment is not an ideal place for bright correspondence. 

My Bombay experiences of five weeks ago must first be chronicled. 
Branch and Group to be dealt with, ro days were allotted for my Stay there. 

Pat Leonard wrote to me the other day saying that I could not receive a warmer welcome 
in Bombay than Tubby and he did. I don’t suppose I did, but it was quite warm enough! The 
House at 33, Marine Lines, is clearly a very real centre of the Family life of the Branch. It is 


As there was House, 
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not only a home for the nine residents but also very much of a home from home for many 
others too. It is a house, moreover, which shows both regular hospitality to the new-comer 
from home, and much spasmodic hospitality to members and fricnds going on leave or 
coming from leave. Camp beds, at any rate, were in constant demand during my stay. The 
Branch has 26 members and 7 on the Outer Guard. It is not satisfied with its rather slow 
growth and is hoping to draw in some of Bombay’s best in the days to come. 

One obvious advantage of sinall numbers, however, is that the Jobmastcr can assure a job 
for every member. He is secing after Scout work, providing helpers at the Soldiers’ Institute, 
Seamen’s Institute, hospital visiting, providing clothes for ex-prisoners, sending jaded men for 
a tonic to lend a hand with the amazing work of a devoted lady at the Umerkadi Children’s 
Home. The entertainment of soldiers’ families during the Trooping season is already spoken 
of far and wide. A new job being well tackled is the entertainment of young marine apprentices. 
Iwas asked to preach at two Anglican Churches and the Scots Kirk, and I took the monthly 
corporate service in the House Chapel, which has just become an institution. And there was a 
Branch meeting as well as a Guest-night, and many opportunities of meeting Groups of 
senior and junior members. 

I was particularly interested to meet the Bombay Group. 

This is trying out the experiment of confining its membership almost entirely to Indians. 
The experiment has lasted for a considerable period, but owing to ups and downs its membership 
still stands at 4, with 5 on the Outer Guard. These men are verv keen, hold weekly meetings 
and are not behind with their jobs. They help too at Umerkadi, give private coaching for 
Matriculation to backward students and are now embarking upon a scheme for organising 
games during the spare time of the mill workers. A home of their own on neutral ground 
would probably help the Group tremendously. This pioneering work of trying out Toc H 
amongst Indian Christians presents many difficulties but may lead far. 

The journey to Madras was broken by a few hours’ stay at Poona. My idea in doing this was 
to discover from Father Algy Robertson, of the Christa Seva Sangha Ashram, how his non- 
Christian edition of Toc H was faring, for I had received two enquiries about the possibility 
of such a development elsewhere. What I learned was full of interest and more must be said 
about it in The Lamp at some later date. The society Started at Poona is called the Servers. 
Their key words are Brotherhood and Service. 

About Madras there is really only one big piece of news I can give you and that is the 
acquisition of a magnificent House in Holloways Gardens. ‘I'he rest of the good works of Madras, 
are they not written in the recently published annual report, a summary of which has already 
appeared in these pages? But the move from the Fort Rooms to Holloways Gardens is going 
to mean very much to Toc H Madras. It not only gives them a home in a very good part of the 
town, with a compound the size of which would make Bombay and even Calcutta sick with 
envy ; it also means that the Branch can now tackle one of the best jobs that is being tackled 
by Toc H in India, namely the welcome of the stranger. Two members have already moved in 
to aét as hosts and within a few days of the House-warming, applications for accommodation had 
been reccived and accepted from three men shortly due from home. Family prayers are already 
being said every evening in the very beautiful chapel. As in Bombay, so in Madras, I was given 
plenty of opportunities of meeting senior and junior members. I stayed with the victim and 
saw much of the perpetrator of certain scurrilous verses which found their way into 
the March Lamp. Ihad a glorious day picnicing at Mahabalipuram, the ancient home of 
Ski-Ni and Pet-i-Phar of March Journat fame, and I also had my viétims when I talked Toc H 
at the Rotary Lunch and in the Cathedral. 

The mid-day heat of this train is getting me down and I must be bricf over the final stages 
of my wanderings even at the risk of failure to give duc space to the remaining Groups. At 
Bangalore, I discovered that eight months “ groping ” had had disappointing results. At 
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Trimulgherry there is a very small but very keen group of soldiers. They lost six of their best 
to Sialkot not long ago and have now determined to secure a civilian basis on which to build 
what can only so be a permanent Structure. The railway community are already showing 
marked interest. Going back on my tracks I found my way down to the West Coast and had 
two-thirds of the European population of Calicut as a very appreciative audience in the Malabar 
Club. Greatly daring and despite the absence of any existing members a tentative “ grope” 
has been launched. IÍ proved the truth of the saying that on the west coast you don’t wake up, 
you come to, and I was glad enough to have the Nilgiris as my next objective. An all-too-short 
stay in their high altitudes and glorious scenery revealed to me a Group at Wellington, strong 
in numbers, but from the nature of the circumétances having great difficulty in finding jobs. 
It is almost an entirely military station, but the leaders of the Group realise the great importance 
of seeing that the few more or less permanent residents of the Station shall be roped in so that 
there may be some one left to pass on the tradition when the regiment has to move. The rare 
atmosphere of Ooty (at about 7,500 feet it must be nearly the highest Group in the world) I 
found somewhat overpowering. Perhaps the Group had also been feeling the effets. At any 
rate, they have been going through a bad patch lately. Humbly acknowledging their past 
shortcomings, they have determined to make amends. Last night at Trichinopoly my tour 
came to an end with a talk to about a dozen of the best who had been colleéted for the purpose 
by Gibbs, late Jobmastcr of Cawnpore. He and Padre John Harrison, whom I knew as a 
member in Manchester, are our representatives at the moment. I think there will be more soon. 

I have left out four very important days. Maunday Thursday to Easter Day 1 managed to 
spend quietly in the country. I was in the village of Sachiapuram, near Sivakasi. The name 
of the village, I belicve, means “ place of witness,” and it is well named so far as it is the home 
of a young missionary of exceptional intellectual gifts, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He has devoted his life and these gifts, which were in great demand at home, to the task of passing 
ona great Message to the simple peasants of the south and to the task of teaching others so to do. 
He is a great preacher. Wondering how far Toc H in India is for or against this work, my 
mind went back to words I had discovered as 1 was looking round the oldest Anglican Church 
in India, St. Mary’s, Fort St. George, Madras, where we had had our Toc H Corporate Com- 
munion. They were words of a prayer commended by the Bishop of London to the East India 
Company on April 2oth, 1694. (I wonder if that was the date of Easter that year too?) The 
prayer concludes thus: “. . . That we may all discharge our respective duties faithfully, and 
live virtuously in due obedience to our superiors, and in love, peace and charity one toward 
another. That these Indian nations among whom we dwell, seeing our sober and righteous 
conversation may be induced to have a just esteem for our holy profession of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be honour, praise and glory, now and forever.” 
Preachers there must be, but lives spcak too. To witness humbly, to spread the gospel without 
preaching it. I wonder if the taking upon ourselves of this pledge is the ultimate reason that 
Toc H has been allowed to come to India. Yours ever, 

Boss Forp. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMAND TATTOO 


The large bookings and many letters which the organisers of the famons Southern 
Command Tidworth Tattoo have received from Toc H Branches show that for many this has 
become an annual outing and reunion. ‘This year’s programme, which extends from 
August 5-9 in Bank Holiday week, and includes the historical episode of the landing of William 
the Conqueror, an historical pageant of the Royal Artillery, horsemanship displays, and a 
firework gala, is a particularly fine onc. Those interested are advised to apply early in 
advance for their tickets (Reserved: ros. to 2s. 6d.; Unreserved : 1s.) to the Tidworth Tattoo 
Publicity Officer, H.Q. Southern Command, Salisbury. 
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FOOD AND FELLOWSHIP 


“ We stand in the belief that a stranger coming toa Guest-night should find Toc H as a Christian 
supper-club—engaged in a real meal, sitting down, be it supper or high tea, or a single course, 
e.g., à hot-pot supper. We don’t believe that coffee and biscuits at the end can All the bill, 
since the obje& of the meal is to promote sociability—the meal of fellowship.” —(From the 
deliberations of the Staff Conference, 1929. See Journan for February, 1930, pare 51.) 

“ The methods of Toc H have been undercut or never understood; . . . . the whole idea 
of supper together has been frequently lost sight of, and for the simple, happy meal, to which 
every man can be asked without restraint, dull meetings have been substituted, to which no man 
without a keen sense of duty would ever want to go . . . >? (Tubby, quoted by Barkis in “ Food 
and Fellowship,” iz the JOURNAL for July, 1927, page 253 f.) And further, by Barkis, in the same 
article—“ the common meal, as a truc sacrament of fellowship, is the inheritance of the Toc H 
family, and should be the family custom beyond gainsaying.”’ 


TAZE arc all familiar with the Christian idea of the sacramental common meal, 

Y not only in its essentially Eucharistic sense, but also as found in the Agape 
of early Christian communities. In his letter, quoted in the article “ Food and 
Fellowship,” mentioned above, Tubby takes our thoughts of fcellowship-meals 
back to the Gospel stories. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and 
family life down the ages has ever turned to that homely Figure for its highest 
inspirations. But the Gospels, we must remember, were written on limited 
lengths of papyrus, so that careful economy was demanded in the matter to 
be included. So we may understand why so much information which is lost 
to us to-day, but which was common knowledge at the time, was omitted. H 
the writers of the Gospels could have received a vision of a world-wide Church 
continuing upon its rock foundation for more than nineteen centuries, and 
foresceing our need of even minute details, we may be sure that they would have 
written much more than they did concerning current social life, including such 
things as food and fellowship. However, we are not without other sources 
from which we may learn of Jewish religious and social customs in vogue at 
the time of Our Lord, and so supplement the facts given in the Gospels. Sol 
would suggest the possibility that in studying Jewish life at the time of Our 
Lord, we may discover elements which we in Toc H in the twentieth century 
may find not at all  un-Christian ”: for Jesus was a Jew. 


In his book, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, Dr. Oesterley gives 
some interesting information on Jewish religious and social customs. He 
mentions (p. 167 f.) the existence of small societies of Jews called Chaburoth, and in 
what he has to say of them there is much that strikes the Toc H mind as significant : 


“ Among the Jews, some time after the Exile, but exactly when cannot be decided—at any 
rate well within pre-Christian times—it was the custom carly on (what we should call) Friday 
afternoons for friends to meet together in the house of one of them and partake of a common 
meal. There was a distin@ly religious atmosphere about these gatherings; religious topics 
were of paramount interest to the Jews, hence the subjcéts of conversation on these occasions 
were of a religious character. These weekly gatherings were arranged by small groups or 
societies of friends. Such societies were called Chaburoth (sing. Chaburah) from the word Chaber, 
a ‘comrade,’ ‘companion, or ‘friend The social quasi-religious meal began fairly early in 
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the afternoon, and was drawn out by conversation and discussion of religious questions until 
dusk. Then the meal was interrupted because the Sabbath was about to commence. He who 


presided at the table took a cup of wine and said a benediétion over it for what was called the 
“sanétification’ of the day.” 


Fairly early in the afternoon would equal a few hours before the next day 
began—at sunset. Though our Toc H gatherings begin after sunset as a rule, 
they, too, are held a few hours before the next day begins. Note, too, that 
although the topic of conversation was centred on religious questions, such topic 
was natural to the Jew, who had a genius for religion. Our Toc H gatherings 
may not be noteworthy for their essentially religious atmosphere, but although 
the average Englishman is reserved in religious conversation, his most natural— 
by which I mean his deepest—interest will lead him eventually to religion. And 
though it be but fitful, and apparently casual, this is invariably the case in Toc H 
where it is at its best. But religious discussions were not the whole of the 
programme for these pious Jews, for we learn that the Chabwroth existed “ for 
other purposes as well; while the members met, in the first instance, for pat- 
taking of a social meal, their raison detre was to perform acts of piety and love, 
as indeed is implied by the word Chaburah.” Their common meal was what we 
in Toc H know as “ B.Y.O.G.,” for “each member brought some food .. . 
to the house in which the meal was to be held.” 


Toc H is necessarily separated somewhat from institutional religion. And 
in this connection we learn that “ this social quasi-religious meal, together with 
the subsequent ceremony of the ‘ sanétification of the day,’ took place in private 
houses, and had originally nothing to do cither with the Temple, or, later, with 
the Synagogue worship.” 


It has been repeatedly pointed out by those who are trying to lead Toc H, 
that the movement is in essence no new thing. But is it not at first surprising 
to find something with so much resemblance to the Guest-night aétually in 
being before even the first “ Christian supper-club ” was formed? Of course, 
there are wide differences, and from one of these we may also seek to learn some- 
thing. Not the least of the riddles which Toc H supplies for the exercise of our 
minds is that which runs “ Which comes first—fellowship or service?” The 
members of these Jewish “‘ supper-clubs ” never discussed this problem. They 
realised that between those two strands of activity there was and could be no real 
distinétion ; the whole of life was sacred. Fellowship and service to the Jew 
were indispensable and complementary parts of one thing. And to-day it is 
only because Christianity is so often shut up in a box labelled “ Sunday—keer 
right side up,” that we can continue to speak of “ things sacred” and “ things 
secular,” and so make a distinétion we should not. When we turn to the Gospels 
we see that Our Lord could have given such a distinction no quarter ; indeed, He 
would seem to repudiate it in every word, deed, and attitude. 

So far it has not been difficult to see resemblances between the Chaburoth 
and Toc H. I now launch into more fanciful (but, perhaps, not too fanciful) 
comparison. We saw that the approach of twilight—of very short duration 
in the East—was the signal for the termination of the meal by a ceremony of 
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“ sanétification of the day ” (its name is Kiddush). In this ceremony words were 
used referring to the completion of Creation (“ the heavens and the earth and 
all the host of them were finished ”), and the guidance of Israel by God (“ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King Eternal, Who hast kept us alive, and hast 
preserved us, and enabled us to reach this season”). There were various forms 
of Krddush, but in every case mention was made of the Sabbath “which was 
thought of as a memorial of Creation and as in remembrance of the departure 
out of Egypt, always conceived and spoken of as an act of divine redemption.” 
The outward form of our ceremony of “ Light ” in Toc H uses a lamp and oil; 
the Jewish ceremony used a cup and wine. But it seems that around these 
things were grouped thoughts of a past deliverance out of tribulation, and a 
looking forward to the future which was about to be “ sanctified.” In Toc H 
we think of the material deliverance won for us by the blood of the Elder Brethren, 
and we, too, look forward to the future, or should do so. Our future cannot be 
what God would have it unless we are “ sanétified.”” Our “ sanctification ” 
is pattly achieved through the trial by fire which the Elder Brethren endured 
for us (of which the flame of the Lamp is a symbol), but we have to complete 
its achievement by our efforts to keep the flame burning bright within ourselves. 
All this last paragraph may be fanciful and ill-expressed to boot, but I now return 
to Dr. Oesterley who gives us further food for thought and meditation : 


“The circle of friends formed by Christ and the Apostles constituted a Chaburah. Accord- 
ing to John xv, 14, Our Lord refers to this in the words, Ye are my fricnds, if ye do the things 
which I command you. They met, as they had doubtless done many times before, for the 
usual weekly social meal.” 

So we see that Our Lord, Who is at the heart of our child movement, was in 
His earthly lifetime familiar with groups of brother Jews even then trying to 
put into praétice its same basic principles. It is, indeed, doubly true that Our 
Lord needs no introduétion to the Toc H Guest-night. But it is vastly important 
that we ask ourselves from time to time if our unseen Guest can feel Himself 


“at home ” among us. 
A Note on Food and Etiquette 

In his article referred to, Barkis pleads for a pukka supper at our Guest-nights instead of the 
quite common coffee and biscuits. We do, indecd, read of the Jews taking a kind of “ biscuit 
imported from India,” but with the Palestinian Jews “the favourite food was young meat.” 
“Bread was regarded as the mainstay of life, without which no entertainment was considered as 
a meal. Indeed, in a sense, it constituted the meal.” As to liquid refreshment, wine was the 
common thing, but “ beer came from Media and Babylon,” and “a barley-wine from Egypt” 
“ Finally,” says Edersheim in his Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, “we ought to mention 
Palestinian apple-cider.”” “At meals the rules of etiquette were strictly observed. A guest 
should conform in everything to his host, even though it were unpleasant. Sometimes... 
the poor were brought in, and the best part of the meal given to them. At ordinary entertain- 
ments people were to help themselves. It would be the height of rudeness cither to wipe 
the plates, to scrape together the bread, as though you had not had enough to eat, or to drop 
it, to the inconvenience of your neighbour.’ And the Jews knew how to treat their ‘ Guest- 


night ” speakers, for “ Yt was regarded as a special obligation and honour to entertain sages.” 
CEA 
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THE PADRES INNINGS 


Weare glad to be able to print the following talk recently given to his Group by the Sydenham padre. 


TN the monthly notes of a Toc H Group, it was announced that the Padre 
* would have his innings on a certain day, and it was added that the Group 
would try to bowl him out. As cricket is my favourite game, I determined 
that before my wickets were scattered I would get in a few hits first. Needless 
to say the odds were too great and Í was cleaned bowled in the end; but as most 
Branches and Groups of Toc H have much in common, I was persuaded, against 
my will, to write up the score shect, in case it might be of interest to others. 

To begin with, 1 wanted to do a bit of big hitting into the outfield, and then 
(if not caught out) to try some cuts and leg pulls at closer quarters. 


My first boundary goes far beyond all normal boundaries, for this thing that we 
call Toc H knows no boundaries. It knows neither bounds of race, country 
or class, rich or poor, sad or glad. The spirit of Toc H goes questing out, testing 
the hearts of men everywhere, and awakening their energies by its call. That 
first ; Toc H isa world movement that makes its appeal to the whole ofa man— 
body, brain and soul. It shoots past the boundaries set up by men ; boundaries 
of race feeling, boundaries of social differences, boundaries set up between man 
and man because one fellow is shy, reserved and self-contained, whilst another 
is a cheery, sociable bird; one man is a bit of a thinker and dreamer, while another 
works with his hands; one an incorrigible optimist, another is a grouser. The 
spirit of Toc H discovers that all these differences of temperament are just outward 
signs, or cloaks, and that deep down all men are very much alike. Put into 
plain language it comes to this, that the human species is really one family, and 
that the only sane way of living is to treat every other fellow as a fellow man 
and a brother, thus silently admitting that things like hatred, spite, jealousy, envy 
and wat are sheer waste of energy. 


But the Toc H spirit goes a Step further still. It looks at the mess that man 
makes of life when left to himself, and it looks up to Him who came as a Man to 
lift man out of the mess he had got into, up to a great and glorious Brotherhood ; 
the brotherhood of men who realise that we have been called to be sons of God. 
So Toc H, without dogmatising or preaching, tries to take Christ as its Leader and 
learn from Him how te live, and to build this brotherhood of man everywhere. 

The first great thing Christ taught men (and it is the first thing Toc H tries to 
do) is that if you would “ sec life,” and live life fully, you must be a servant ; 
that you must serve others, not subserviently as a slave, but willingly, freely, 
joyfully—or, as the Toc H prayer goes, “ to leap with joy to any task for others. 
You must seek for others the same chances that you want for yourself, recognising 
that every fellow has natural gifts of his own, but that some need more encourage- 
ment than others to develop their gifts. Some fellows are so shy, or self-conscious 
or poor, or hampered by their conditions of life that they will never have a chance, 
unless some understanding fellow comes along and makes them believe in 
themselves. So Toc H stands for fulness of life ; life joyous and free and laugh- 
ing, full of the joy and gaiety of Christ Himself, for everyone. 
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Now let us look at the field of play closer in, at the playing pitch within the 
boundaries of our own district, for it is here where we have got to play the 
Toc H game ourselves. But while we try to play our part here, and play it hard, 
and play it true, it helps sometimes to cast a glance over the local boundaries, 
and get a vision of the world-wide task. For, what we dream of beyond, we have 
got to make real here. 

When we come to our own pitch, the first thing to consider is how best to 
dispose of the fieldsmen, for obviously, if the team is to be of any use, it must be 
an all-round one. One man is a uscful slip, another is a wicket-keeper; you 
must have safe outfields, and, if possible, a brilliant fellow at cover ; some variety 
in the bowling attack, and a few safe placcs (like point and mid-on) for your 
slow fellows. In ateam you must have men of different gifts. If all were bowlers, 
or all batsmen, all wicket-keepers, all umpires or all slip-fieldsmen, it would not 
be a team. Each must be ready to do his own job, the job for which he is 
peculiarly fitted, but he must do it for the team. And Toc H is a team, and the 
only effective way of doing anything for Toc H is to do it for the team. 


Now I consider that the ground fielding of Toc H is usually very good. 
Every man is a worker, and every man is generally to be depended upon to do 
his job thoroughly. But I am sometimes a bit disappointed at the catching of 
the team. Catches are offered, but they are often bungled. What I mean by that 
is, that promising chaps are often attracted by the gencral principles of Toc H 
and they turn up at the local branch because they want to know more about 
it. They, so to speak, take their place at the wickets, and before long they put 
up acatch. Sometimes a good catch is made, and the fellow is linked up with 
the team, but far too often the offered catch is fumbled. Why? Well, I think 
sometimes the groundsman is partly to blame. Maybe he hadn’t rolled the outfield 
properly, and the would-be eager catcher stumbles at the critical moment. The 
Groundsman in Toc H is, of course, the Pilot. The Pilot’s job is a very delicate 
one. He must be a judge of character ; he must know his own team individually 
and collectively ; he ought to be there when possible recruits turn up ; he ought 
to be able to size them up in his own mind ; and when he has done that, he ought 
to depute one member of the team to make it his special job to catch that recruit. 
The wise and wily pilot will not attempt to do this job always himself. He will 
know that different men must be approached in different ways, and, if he knows 
his own team well, he can generally find the right fellow to tackle the new man. 
In many cases he will do it himself, but if he is really wise, there are times when 
he will frankly recognise his limitations and depute someone else who will better 
appreciate the abilities of the newcomer. 

Next the bowlers. Bowlers are the Chairmen. At cricket you must have 
at least three or four bowlers in the team, and the more varicty the better. You 
want a good fast bowler, who, without any tricks, will send the ball crashing 
Straight and true at the Stumps. You want a break bowler, who will use his head 
and tempt the batsman to open his shoulders and hit out. You must have a 
steady, good-length bowler who can keep his end up indefinitely and come up 
smiling after a tiring spell of work ; and, of course, a bowler is only allowed one 
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Over atatime. He has to give way to another bowler at the end of each over. 
Experiences may vary, but Í cannot help feeling that a change of chairmen (the 
Toc H team’s bowlers) at regular intervals is good for the team and good for the 
bowler. You get variety, and you share the responsibility. But for goodness’ 
sake limit the number. All men cannot bow], and it would be absurd to say that 
everyone ought to have a turn with the ball. Ditto, chairmen. Some men have 
the gift, but others have not. So let those who have the gift, also have the 
Opportunity to use it. 

A change of office is often very beneficial. For instance, at our Group a little 
while ago, a beautiful ball knocked the middle stump clean out of the ground for 
one of our men, and he humbly retired from the wicket to take up the post of 
Groundsman (Pilot). The reigning groundsman had just previously been 
unluckily run out, after batting for a long time, and when he looked set for his 
century. The Captain had, however, a brainwave, and he called out: “ Don’t 
take your pads off, John; go and keep wicket (Jobmaster), for Jobby’s had 
some hard knocks and wants a relief.” Change is often good for the soul, it is said. 

One last word about the team. Keep your eyes on the Nursery (in the cricket 
sense, not Mother’s !) There is always good stuff coming along in the youngsters. 
A little encouragement now, the creation of offices of Assistant Secretary, 
Jobmaster, Treasurer, Light-kecper, and so on, will gradually prepare them for 
bigger jobs and responsibilities later on. But let them begin now. 

Padre? Oh, he’s the Umpire. You appeal to him sometimes when decisions 
have to be made. May I remind you that an umpire is an effective officer only 
when the team trusts and relies on him! I would add that it is a wonderful 
joy to take on the job of Umpire, because this thing that we call Toc H is choke- 
full of the spirit that we parsons long to see in the Christian Churches. 

* * * * 


To sum up all the above Toc H is team work. We look out over wide 
horizons, deep down into the hearts of men of all nations and states of life, 
and we find something akin in all men everywhere. At heart all men are brothers, 
but they don’t realise it. We are shut off from each other by foolish conventions 
and boundaries. It needs a Leader like Christ, and men filled with the Christ- 
spirit and called by Him, to override the boundaries, and reveal the essential 
brotherhood of mankind. This is the aim of Toc H in its broad aspeét. 

But secondly, Toc H normally works in local Groups and Branches, and 
there, within small bounds, lies our job. Our job in our local Groups and 
Branches is to carry out this same Christ-like job, by overriding the boundaries 
which divide men from each other. It is a big job ; a very big job indeed. No 
man working alone can do much, for it is a team job. The team must back up 
corporate jobs loyally, and do their own particular jobs faithfully, and I rather 
fancy that the team must learn to do its job in the right spirit by learning from 
the Christ Himself the meaning of service. 

Family prayers, when the whole team joins in, can be a wonderful source of 
inspiration. Corporate Communion with a special intention, which every member 
knows and uses, can be even more power-inspiring. V. R. A. B. 
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WAR YESTERDAY AND THE DAY BEFORE 


War Books : A critical Guide to the literature of the Great War. By CYriz Faris. Peter Davies, 
Ltd. ros. Gd. 

The time has not yet come when a complete estimate of the tremendous tide of war-books 
can be made, but Captain Falls in 300 pages has made an excellent selection and written short, 
sensible notes on cach. He divides his unruly material into scétions headed General History, 
History of Units, Personal Reminiscences and Fiction. The most outstanding French, German 
and few Italian books are included. We miss some books, e.g., Donald Hankey’s, which had 
so great an effet on opinion in the carly stages. But, within its necessary limits, this is a very 
useful, as it is mostly a very fair-minded, guide. 


Little Brother Goes A-Soldiering. By R. H. Kiernan. Constable. 4s. 6d. 

This little book is far better than its rather foolish title. Stephen Gwynn, in his introduction, 
says that of all the War books he has read it is the most vivid and the most truthful—and_ many 
will agree with him. A young public school boy of seventeen, with two brothers already at the 
front, joins up as a volunteer in 1917. His high ideals and his eagerness suffer very tude shocks 
at home from the conscripts in his company and the brutish, scrimshanking N.C.O.’s who train 
them. Andon March 27th, 1918, he writes from Kemmel, having “ goncin ” at one of the worst 
seétors at one of the worst moments of the War. His piétures little flashlights on his pals, 
his officers and himself—are extraordinarily convincing, so artless as to be real art. Any boy 
of his age nowadays (always provided that certain frank brutalities did not scandalise him) 
might do well to read this book, to sce how gallantry and fear, keenness and disgust, a lion heart 
and a delicate body, came into confliét in one of his predecessors. 


The Peninsular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, 1808-1817. Edited by T. J. Rousseau, 
M.A. Longmans, 21s. 

Benjamin D’Urban entered the Army in 1792 at the age of 15 as a Cornet of Dragoons. Six- 
teen years later he sailed for Portugal from Falmouth in the early days of the Peninsular War. 
From the time he landed at Corunna in 1808 he kept a careful professional diary, fully docu- 
mented, which is still in the possession of his grandson, and is now published for the first time, 
admirably edited by Prof. Rousseau (a South African member of Toc H). On April 13, 1814, 
he was able to enter (at Toulouse): “ Napoleon Bonaparte has abdicated, retires to the Island 
of Elba witha Pension.” This period, in the words of the Editor, ‘ rehabilitated the reputation 
of the British Army, so low and mean at the time as to explain Napoleon’s contempt for it 
throughout the war—a miscalculation that proved a further factor in his final overthrow.” 
D’Urban subsequently became Governor of the Cape, and gave his name to the Natal seaport. 
The book is of the greatest interest to all students of the period, and is very well produced. 
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OF BOOKS THERE IS NO END 
IV—The Literature of the Lower Creation 


“Y HE more I sce of men, the better I like dogs,” said a cynic once; and 

* another cynic has remarked that the Icisured Englishman Starts the 
day by saying “It’s a fine morning—let’s go and kill something.” When you 
come to think of it, the “ lower creation,” alive or doomed to die, plays an 
astonishingly vivid part in the life of our people. “Give a man a horse he can 
ride” (sings the poet) or put his money on (says the man in the Street); give 
us a dog as a close personal friend—or even as a loser of half-crowns; give 
one man fur or feather to shoot at, and another the old trout that still evades 
him after a whole day’s hide-and-seek ; give me the nesting bird to be stalked 
with field glasses and you shall chase a scarce fritillary over hedges with a butter- 
fly net; give the small boy a pond full of tiddlers and the learned greybeard a 
rock-pool where lovely tiny living things hide when the tide goes out; give 
almost any nice person among us a back yard which will grow flowers—and 
we can find a great part of our happiness and sometimes of our disasters. This 
being so, it would be strange indeed if English literature were not full of 
animals and vegetables, wild and tame, from the “ King of Beasts ” to the 
daffodils on Ullswater. 

Leaving altogether aside the countless scientific books, high and low-brow, 
and the professional papers—-Newman on the British Lepidoptera and Professor 
Blank on Stalk-eyed Crustacea, Colonel Bullseye on Diseases of the Horse and this 
week’s Gardening for Beginners—think of all the books with animals for heroes 
that people in this country read for pleasure. Pick a few at random. If you 
love a dog, take Alfred Ollivant’s Oud Bob or Jack London’s White Fang; if a 
horse, Miss Sewell’s old Black Beauty or Nat Gould at random ; if you want wild 
things, take Fortescue’s Svory of a Red Deer or Jefferies’ Wild Life in a Southern 
County. If you like your animals to talk, take of course Kipling’s two Jungle 
Books or Kenneth Grahame’s most tender and humorous Wind in the Willows— 
or if you prefer creatures still more fantastic, listen to the deathless Alice 
arguing with the Dormouse or Milne’s Christopher Robin correcting 
Eeyore. None of these are of the class called “ natural history.” If 
you want such, go far afield in Waterton’s Wanderings or Bates’ Naturalist on the 
Amazons or Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, or into quieter pastures with W. H. 
Hudson’s Birds and Man or Lubbock’s Ants, Bees and Wasps, or right back into 
a hidden age in Hugh Miller’s Old Red Sandstone. All these books belong to 
“ literature,” as distinét from popular handbooks of knowledge about animals— 
but may we not add to them Frank Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History and 
such chapters of the beloved Rev. J. G. Wood of our youth as start “ Prop! A 
water-rat has taken alarm . . .”? And if you really must have whales, there is 
no book in the world like Melville’s Moby Dick : mankind, it has been said, is 
divided into two classes, those who have read Moby Dick and those who haven’t— 
and which are you? Melville hangs as much strange philosophy on a white 
whale as Mæterlinck on the Life of the Bee. As for English poetry, from 
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Chaucer’s “ smalle fowles ” to our new Poet Laureate’s Reynard the Fox, it is full 
of living things in wood and field and hill—the “ Tyger burning bright, > the 

€ immortal Bird, ? “the ne@arine and curious peach,’ “the murmer of in- 
numerable bees.” But let us at present stick to prose: many people think it 
safer. 

Not a few of the books whose titles have already been mentioned (being wise, 
we refrain from trying to say which) are “ classics ” of our language, that is they 
have outlived their own generation to delight each new one as it comes along. 
Among such immortals let us, without fear of serious challenge, selcét two and 
look at them a little more closely—perhaps, in the case of some of us, for the 
first time. They are actually very different in style, but they are alike in at least 
two tespecéts—first that you can pick either of them up at any time, open it at 
any page and start reading as little or as long as you will, and close it again with 
some picture, complete in itself and satisfying, in your mind. And, secondly, 
the picture will be of the English countryside : there arc no other two books in 
our language which are so ‘full to overflowing of the sights and sounds and 
scents of the country, and of its lore lovingly ‘learnt and eagerly passed on to 
the reader. You do not need to be a fisherman to understand Izaak Walton’s 
Compleat Angler ox a scientific naturalist to appreciate Gilbert White’s Natural 
History of Selborne. 

No serious fisherman nowadays takes the Compleat Analer quite seriously : 

‘as a praétical guide to angling ” (says a modern writer) “the book was cx- 
ploded even in its own day.” However beloved—and no Enelish book except 
Pilgrims Progress and Robinson Crisoe has been loved by so many generations— 
it is safe to say that not one in fifty of the present day “ disciples of old Izaak,” 
as the local paper loves to describe members of an angling cl lub, has ever read 
a page of it. There they go on a Sunday morning, strcaining out of the little 
houses of an industrial city, each with his rod in a canvas case and his basket 
slung round him; they wait on the platforms of drowsy country Stations; they 
sit in serious but not sad competition along the river banks for miles, hour after 
hour watching the float which won’t bob ; ; they sleep a little read the Sunday 
paper, drink a modest glass or two at the Fisherman’s Arms, and return home 
deeply content, even though the fish in the basket be scarcely half the size of 
those they nearly hooked. How big that was they will show you, hands extended, 
in the homeward train. These good citizens ( most anglers,” says Walton, 
“are quiet men and followers of peace ”) are not conscious of any obligation to 
the Old Master of their craft. They would not even have thought of describing 
it in the words of his sub-title—‘‘ the Contemplative Man’s Recreation.” 


Izaak Walton’s book, so contemplative, so sunny, so joyfully innocent, was 
born in a troubled time with which it contrasts Strangely. It reached its readers 
—and they were many—in 1653, the year that Oliver Cromwell was proclaimed 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. The King’s head had fallen in White- 
hall four years before and the cause which Walton sincerely loved seemed lost. 
But of the tragedies of the Civil War there is no trace in his cheerful writing. 
He was now 6o years old and he was to see no less than five editions of his 
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book appear before he died, at the age of oo, in the year of the “ Rye House 
Plot,” hatched on the very banks of the quiet stream which runs so pleasantly 
through his pages. Ever since then a new edition of the Compleat Angler has 
appeared, on the average, cvery two and a half years, and there is no sign that 
this pace is slowing down. What is the secret of its success ? 

The “plot” of the book could not be simpler. Three sportsmen meet at 
Tottenham (six miles North of the Bank of England and nowadays almost a 
suburb of London) and walk together to Ware in Hertfordshire along the banks 
of the River Lea. Between talking and walking and fishing from sunrise to 
sunset, singing “ one more catch ” and drinking “ the other cup ” in their inn 
at night, the leisurely journey occupies five days. Our heroes are Péscator (the 
Fisherman), Venator (the Huntsman) and Auceps (the Fowler), and the con- 
versation among themselves and with a few country people they meet fills all the 
book. One or two quotations shall convey an idea of its matter and its manner. 

VEN. : Marry, sir, now you talk like an artist, and IIl say you are one, when I shall see you 
perform what you say you can do; but I yet doubt it. 

Pisc.: You shall not doubt it long, for you shall sce me do it presently: look, the biggest 
of these chubs has had some bruise upon his tail by a pike, or some other accident, and that 
looks like a white spot; that very chub I mean to put into your hands presently; sit you but 
down in the shade, and stay but a little while, and Il warrant you PH bring him to you. 

VEN. : PIL sit down, and hope well, because you seem to be so confident. 

Pisc.: Look you, sir, there is a trial of my skill, there he is, that very chub that I showed you 
with the white spot on his tail: and PIL be as certain to make him a good dish of meat as J was 
to catch him. Pll now lead you to an honest ale-house where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about the wall; there my hostess (which, 1 
may tell you, is both cleanly and handsome, and civil) hath dressed many a one for me, and 
shall now dress it after my fashion, and I warrant it good meat. 

VEN. : Come, sir, with all my heart, for I begin to be hungry, and long to be at it, and indeed 
to rest myself too... 

But before they turn in at  Trout Hall,” Venator, an apt pupil, must needs 
catch a chub himself with Piscator’s rod, while his tutor sits and mends his 
“tackling.” Venator comes back in triumph. 

Ven.: What shall be done with the chub that I have caught ? 

Pisc.: Marry, sir, it shall be given away to some poor body, for Vil warrant you Ill give 
you a trout for supper: and itis a good beginning of your art to offer your first-fruits to the poor, 
who will thank both God and you for it, which I see by your silence you seem to consent to. 
And for your willingness to part with it so charitably, I will also teach you more concerning 
chub-fishing : you are to note that in March or April he is usually taken with worms ; in May, 
June and July, he will bite at any fly, or at cherries, or at beetles with their legs and wings cut 
off, or at any kind of snail, or at the black bee that breeds in clay walls; and he never refuses 
a grasshopper, on the top of a swift Stream, nor at the bottom, the young humble bee that 
breeds in long grass, and is ordinarily found by the mower of it. In August, and in the cooler 
months, a yellow paste made of the strongest cheese . . . 

And so honest Piscator runs on for a page or two while his hearers get up 
an appetite. It certainly is not scientific natural history, and it may be no way 
at all to fish for the Chavender or Chub,” but it is good enough to stick in the 
mind of the comical hero of John Buchan’s Hantngtower as he sets out on his 
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amazing Scottish adventure. You will remember how he could find no suitable 
rhyme for this fish, and gave it up after trying “ Lavender or Lub, Pavender or 
Pub, Gravender or Grub.” 

But having caught their fish, these men know what to do with it— 


Prsc.: "Tis enough, honest scholar! Come, Ict’s to supper. Come, my friend Coridon 
(a fellow gues at the inn), this trout looks lovely ; it was twenty-two inches when it was taken! 
and the belly of it looked, some part of it, as yellow as a marigold, and part of it as white as a 
lily ; and yet, methinks, it looks better in this good sauce. 

Coriwon : Indeed, honest friend, it looks well and tastes well : I thank you for it, and so doth 
my friend Peter, or he is to blame. 

PETER: Yes, and so do I, we all thank you; and when we have supped, I will get my friend 
Coridon to sing you a song for requital. 

Cor.: I will sing a song, if anybody else will sing another; else, to be plain with you, I 
will sing none... 

Pisc. : ’Tis a match, my masters ; let’s c’en say grace, and turn to the fire, drink the other 
cup to wet our whistles, and so sing away all sad thoughts . . 

Thereupon Coridon sings— 

Ob, the sweet contentyient 
The countryman doth find 
Heigh srolollie lollie loe... 

And Piscator follows with a song in praise of his art. For these men in 17th 
century England are always ready with a good song—would that we could 
recover the trick in our own time! Not only in the inns do they sing, holding 
the book between them across the table (the song was sometimes printed upside 
down on one side of the open page for this very purpose): they sing as they 
sit “in a honeysuckle hedge” where they take cover from a shower. They 
beg a song of the country people they meet and give one in return. They stop 
the milk-maid and her mother— 

Pisc. : I pray, do us a courtesy that shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and yet 
we will think our:elves still something in your debt; it is but to sing us a song that was sung 
by your daughter when I last passed over this meadow about eight or nine days since. 

Morner: What song was it, I pray? Was it Come shepherds, deck your herds? or, As at 
noon Dulcina rested? or, Phillida fouts me? or, Chevy Chase? or, Johnny Armstrong? or, Troy 
Town ? 

Pisc.: No, it is none of those; it is a song that your daughter sung the first part, and you 
sung the answer to it. 

Moruer: O, I know now. J learned the first part in my golden age, when I was about the 
age of my poor daughter ; and the latter part, which indeed fits me best now, but two or three 
years ago, when the cares of the world began to take hold of me; but you shall, God willing, 
hear them both, and sung as well as we can, for we both love anglers. Come, Maudlin, sing the 
first part to the gentlemen with a merry heart, and Pll sing the second when you have done. 

Without more ado, Maudlin’s clear voice begins. We see her standing in 
her neat print dress, among buttercups with the sparkling stream as background, 
and what we now hear is Kit Marlowe’s undying song— 

Come live mith me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field 
Or woods and steepy mountains yield. 
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And when Maudlin has donc the seven verses, her Mother’s deeper voice 
replies, in the words of Sir Walter Raleigh’s counter-song— 
If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Within the little limits of his field—the Hertfordshire hedgerows and water 
meadows and a few miles of one slow stream—our author is able to present a 
great variety of subjects, cach in its own telling delightful. Like every man, 
from Jonah downwards, who has had any conneétion with fish, he is to be 
suspected sometimes of telling a “fishing story ”—but that does not count 
against the title “ honest,” which he so often uses and bears himself. He has 
pages of curious lore—does he solemnly believe it all ?—from the older, odder 
naturalists. When he begins: “I have been a-fishing with old Oliver Henley 
(now with God) and have observed . . .,” you know he is going to give you a 
queer tip about his art. And when he reaches his night’s lodging he is as lavish 
over cookery as Mrs. Beeton herself. “ Then take sweet marjoram” (he says), 
thyme and parsley, of each half a handful, a sprig of rosemary, and another of 
savoy, bind them into two or three small bundles, and put them to your carp, 
with four or five whole onions, twenty pickled oysters, and three anchovies ” ; 
“as much claret wine as will only cover him,” salt, cloves, mace, the rinds of 
oranges, and lemons, “ a quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter ” and “ the 
yolks of two or three eggs,” added to taste, surely make even so coarse a fish not 
unattractive. His gentle humour is always there, but sometimes it may be 
unintentional, as in a famous passage about frogs as live-bait for pike—the sort 
of matter on which a “ humane sportsman ” always has to fall back on confused 
thinking. Walton describes in detail how you are to insert your hook in the 
frog’s mouth, “ and out at his gills,” and to sew his legs to the “ arming wire ” 
“and, in so doing, use him as though you loved him, that is, harm him as little 
as you may possibly, that he may live the longer.” Above all, our author con- 
stantly reveals a picty, so simple and disarming, that he has long since become 
a true patron saint of his craft. His great defence of anglers is that four of 
Christ’s apostles were fishermen; “first, He never reproved them for their 
employment or calling, as He did scribes and money-changers ; secondly, He 
chose them as men of mild and sweet and peaceable spirits, as indeed most 
anglers are ; thirdly, He gave them (Peter, Andrew, James, and John) priority 
among the Twelve.” And thus old Izaak ends his book— 

VENATOR (xow a firm convert from his own blood-sport): . . . When I would beget content, and 
increase confidence in the power, and wisdom, and providence of Almighty God, I will walk 
the meadows by some gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take no care, and 
those very many other various little living creatures, that are not only created but fed (man 
knows not how) by the goodness of the God of nature, and therefore trust in Him. This is my 
purpose; and so, let everything that hath breath praise the Lord: and let the blessing of St. 
Peter’s Master be with mine. 

Piscaror : And upon all that are lovers of virtue, and dare trust in His providence, and be 
quiet, and go a-angling. 
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- And to that, as we take leave of this lovable book, lct us say, Awen. 
* * * 3: 

And now for the second “ immortal ” of our choice, the Rev. Gilbert White’s 
Natural History of Selborne. The jottings of a country vicar in a small Hampshire 
village, 140 years ago, may seem a most unlikely source of interest and value to 
us in the twentieth century, when anyone can buy works on natural history, 
sumptuous with photographs and coloured plates, in monthly parts, on any book- 
stall. Yet the Natural History of Selborne is, beyond question, the most popular 
book of its kind ever written. Since its first publication in 1789, it has appeared 
in nearly one hundred separate editions, /.e., in its shorter life it has even sur- 
passed the Compleat Anglers rate of reissue. And, like that book, it betrays 
in its pages no trace of the tumultuous times in which it was born: the very 
year of the French Revolution is the date upon its title-page. It would be difficult 
indeed to imagine a less eventful life than that of its author. Born at Selborne 
in 1720, he had his schooling near by, and then went to Oriel College, Oxford, 
of which he became a fellow. After that (says his nephew), “ being of an un- 
ambitious temper, and strongly attached to the charms of rural scenery, he early 
fixed his residence in his native village, where he spent the greater part of his 
life in literary occupations, and especially in the Study of nature. . . . Thus, his 
days passed tranquil and serene, with scarcely any vicissitudes than those of the 
seasons, till they closed at a mature age on June 26th, 1793.” When you know 
his book well, you will read much about him between the lines, and when you 
Stand before that stone in Selborne Church, deciphering its long Latin inscrip- 
tion, you will know that there is much more than mere 18th century formality 
in its Pastor fidelis, Comis affabilis, Maritus et Pater Amantissinus—* faithful 
pastor, genial friend, most beloved husband and father.” To his readers, Gilbert 
White is one of the personal friendships in English literature. 


The Compleat Angler paints (as we have seen) an idyllic picture of rural England. 
Its sportsmen are more universally courteous, its milk-maids more lyrical, its 
inn-parlours a little more perfeét than in real life. The Natural Ilifory of Selborne, 
though cast in the slightly artificial convention of correspondence, is as strictly 
scientific as its author could make it. Nowadays some country vicars indulge 
the hobby of writing to the newspapers when they hear the cuckoo for the first 
time or notice the swallows flying South or find a scabird clogged with waste 
oil and dying on the beach. And here is a country vicar of long ago indulging 
the same hobby in a different medium: he sits down and puts his observations 
into a letter to a friend. Gilbert White, from his study in Hampshire, writes 44 
such letters to Thomas Pennant, Esquire, and 66 to the Hon. Daines Barington 
—and these two sets of letters compose the whole of lis immortal book. His 
knowledge of scientific faéts was of necessity much more limited than ours, and 
he could not always relate his facts to one another as the master mind of Darwin, 
a true successor of his, was afterwards to do. In short, Gilbert White is “ out 
of date ”: why, then, do we still read him ? 

A pile of shabby old books lies at my elbow as I write—the second edition 
(1802) of White’s Se/borne, two volumes bound in faded grey boards, with yellow- 
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ing backs and tattered labels, and—in a precisely similar binding—three much 
fatter volumes of the British Zoology of Thomas Pennant, White’s friend and 
correspondent, with their queer, ungainly engravings of beasts, birds and fishes. 
Let us dip at random into Gilbert White 


“Dear Sir” (he writes to Pennant one September xorning), “ Before your letter arrived, 
and of my own accord, I had been remarking and comparing the tails of the male and female 
swallow...” In the course of this one letter he notes minute and curious things he has 
noticed about some three dozen dilferent beasts, birds, fish, inseéts and plants, and ends: “ On 
a retrospeét, I observe that my long letter carries with it a quaint and magisterial air, and is 
very sententious . . . I hope you will pardon the didaétic manner for the sake of the informa- 
tion it may happen to contain.” 


That is just it—we will always pardon the Vicar of Selborne for the sake of his 
unending information: we learn to smile, not in contempt but in friendly welcome, 
at his“ quaint and magisterial air ” and to bear with his didaftic manner,” because 
we love our schoolmaster and all his ways. No tiniest detail escapes his boundless 
curiosity or is too insignificant for his reverent research. Take this— 

Hedge-hogs abound in my gardens and fields. The manner in which they eat the roots of 
the plantains in my grass-walks is very curious: with their upper mandible, which is much 
longer than their lower, they bore under the plant, and so eat the root of upwards, leaving the 
tuft of leaves untouched. In this respeét they are serviceable, as they destroy a very trouble- 
some weed ; but they deface the walks in som? measure by digging little round holes . . . 

Have you ever noticed that? Did anyone notice it before? Or take this— 

The grasshopper-lark (grasshopper warbler, we call hiz nowadays) began his sibilous note in my 
fields last Saturday. Nothing can be more amusing than the whisper of this little bird, which 
seems to be close by though at a hundred yards distaace ; and when close at your ear, is scarce 
any louder than when a great way of. Had [ nor been a little acquainted with insets, and 
known that the grasshopper kind is not yet hatched (he writes os April 18), I should have hardly 
believed but that it had been a /oczzifa whispering in the busues. The country people laugh 
when you tell them that it is the note of a bird. It is a most artful creature, skulking in the 
thickest part of a bush ; and will sing at a yard distance, provided it is concealed. I was obliged 
to get a person to go on the other side of the hedge where it haunted; and then it would run, 
creeping like a mouse, before us for a hundred yards together, through the bottom of the 
thorns ; yet it would not come into fair sight ; but in a morning carly, and when unobserved, 
jt sings on the top of a twig, gaping and shivering with its wings.” 

There is the picture of the vicar stooping and perspiring in his wig and bands 
and discreet black tail-coat, enlisting one of his parishioners to play hide-and-seek 
with a tiny bird, telling his folk, as he visits their cottages, about its “ amusing 
whisper ”—and they laugh, while they love him, at his queer notions. Patiently, 
unremittingly, and with a deep joy which still comes out of his pages to meet 
you, he explores the “ wonders of Creation.” Some of his conjectures have 
been proved false, as the horizon and the instruments of science have increased, 
and he may have added nothing to human knowledge beyond a great number 
of minute details, faithfully observed, but Gilbert White’s mistakes and achieve- 
ments are not what counts most in the Natural History of Selborne. ‘What draws 
us is his continual reverence for even the lowliest things, his absolute honesty, 
his unfeigned humility—qualitics he shares with the greatest minds in science 
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with Isaac Newton, with Charles Darwin (of whose revolutionary use of fa@s 
he was a true forerunner), with Einstein in our own day. White modestly admits 
to Pennant that he is “a little acquainted with insects’; he writes to Daines 
Barington in 1779 that “it is more than forty years that I have paid some atten- 
tion to the ornithology of this distriét, without being able to exhaust the subjc& : 
new occurences still arise as long as any enquiries are kept alive.” In the same 
spirit, Darwin wrote (in words never intended for publication): “ With such 
moderate abilities as I possess, it 1s truly surprising that I should have influenced 
to a considerable extent the belief of scientific men on some important points.” 
This temper of mind contrasts strangely with the arrogant abuse which superficial 
defenders of the Faith have often heaped upon nearly all of these men. If you 
want to know the quality of their “ Atheism,” read Darwin’s Autobiography or 
John Tyndall’s beautiful Glaciers of the Alps (if 1 dare recommend yet two more 
books), and you shall see how a great scientist can stand continually in an attitude 
of reverence, almost of worship, as Creation yields its secrets into his gentle hands. 
These men are so “ pure of heart ” that they come nearer than most of the loudly 
pious persons to secing God. Bee: 

A Note oncheap cditions of some of the books mentioned above may help JouRNAL readers. Walton's 
Compleat Angler is published in Dent's “ Everyman’s Library,” 2s., or Oxford Press “ World's Classics,” 
2s.; White’s Selborne in both these editions, 2s.; Ollivant's Owd Bob, 2s.; Jack London's White Fang, 
2s. 6d. ; Fortescue’s Red Deer, 3s. Gd. ; Kenneth Grahame's Wind in the Willows, Methuen, 3s. Gd. ; Water- 
ton’s Wanderings in S. America, '' Everyman's Library,” 2s. ; Bates’ On the Amazon, ditto, 2s. ; Darwin’s 
Voyage of the Beagle, ditto, 2s. and his Autobiography, Watts’ ‘ Thinker's Library," Is. ; Hudson's Birds 
and Man, Duckworth, 3s. Gd. ; Miller's Old Red Sandstone, ‘* Everyman's Library,” 2s. ; Buckland’s Curio- 
sities, three series, Macmillan, 3s. Gd. each; Tyndall's Glaciers of the Alps, “ Everyman's Library,” 2s. 
These are all English books. Among American books—Melville’'s AJoby Dick, “ Everyman's Library " 
and “' World's Classics,” 2s. ; Thompson-Seton’s animal books, Hodder & Stoughton, 2s, 6d. each ; John 
Burroughs’ Pepacton, Locusts and Wild Honey, etc., Douglas (Edinburgh), Is. each. Among foreign 
animal books translated into English the following may be specially recommended--Belgian : Maeterlinck’s 


Life of the Bee, Nash, 1s. ; French: Henri Fabres wonderful books on Insects, Nelson, 2s. each ; German: 
Waldemar Bonsel's Maia, the Bee (Hutchinson) ; F. Salten’s Bambi (Jonathan Cape 


A WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


It will be remembered that Toc H Australia on the occasion of its Birthday Festival in May, 
1929, invited all Toc H units in the world to light their Lamps and Rushlights at a stated ‘hour 
on a certain date so that, allowing for the alteration of time in different places, a chain of light 
sprang into existence and girdled the globe in 24 hours. Many members wish to sec this striking 
symbolic aët of unity and common purpose repeated, and the Birthday Committee at H.Q. are 
making arrangements as follows :— 

(a) On Friday, December 5, at 9 p.m., the Lamp will be lit in the Upper Room at Poperinghe 
(if possible by Tubby himself). The Light will thence travel Westwards, thus :— 

(4) On the same day at o p.m. (by their own time) all units in England and West of Greenwich 
meridian (/.e., West Africa, Canada, U.S.A., South America) are invited to hold “Light 

(¢) On Saturday, December 6, at 9 p.m. (by fheir own time) all units East of Greenwich (re. 
New Zealand, Australia, Malay States, India, East and South Africa, Rhodesia, Egypt, Malta, 
Belgium, Germany) are invited to do the same. At the same hour on Saturday the Lights of 
the London units will be lit at the London Area Birthday in the Albert Hall to receive back the 
Light which will by then have circled the world. 


This is a preliminary notice in order to give members, especially those far overseas, time to arrange 
special gatherings for the occasion, if they so wish, Further details will be given later. 
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VIA 
SOUTHERN 
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HOLIDAYS 
IN 
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AT SPECIALLY LOW RATES 


Week-End in Parisfrom £3 7 6 
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Life is brilliant Week in Dieppe „ £6100 
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when you are fit VIA SOUTHERN TOURS 

160, London Road, Wembley. 
The greatest authorities tell us that 
nothing is more important for real good 
health than proper dict—and many of them 


say that the best basis for sound diet is CON TE EPING BAGS 


EMPROTE. Itis the modern MAINSTAY "SIE G Siswen 
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suitable for all occasions. Recommended COR ss SSS Light, Compact and 
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carriage free). Obtainable from Health LIGHTWEIGHT TENT SUPPLY CO. 

Food Stores in all parts of the country, (Dept. T.H.), 70, High Holborn, 

or direct from : London, W.C.1, Eng. 


EUSTACE MILES 

FOODS [1921] LTD 

mitt, 16, Store Street, a 
London, W.C.i Rice aon 


ard Iridium 


Green Mottled, Lapis 


EVERL AS T- and Jade. To be had of 
yk Write for Price List of Eustace Miles ING WEAR. Stationers or Sole Makers.: 
Foods: they are all appetising, delicious Every Pen 
and health-giving. If you state your ailments, Guaran- 


and what you eat and drink now, Mr. Miles 
will be glad to advise you free of charge. 


Se ee ee ee V V i s 


(Dopt, 88), 76, NEWGATE 
SEBEL, LONDON, E.C.L. 


TOC H PUBLICATIONS ete 


All communications with regard to publications should be sent to the Registrar, 148, York Road, S.E 1. 
TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE. By the Rev. P. B, Clayton. New Edition, 1928. 112 pp. 
Boards, 2s. (205. per dozen, plus postage). Paper covers, 1s. (gs. per dozen, plus postage). 


HALF THE BATTLE. By Barclay Baron. 72 pp. 1923, Reprinted 1926. 9d. (7s. per 


dozen, plus postage). * 
` * x 


THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. Full text of 1922, incorporating the Amendments 
of 1925. 3d. 

BUILDING TOC H. A guide to forming new Groups. 20 pp. 2d. (1s. 6d. per dozen). 

THE LAMP OF TOC H. 54 by 4}. 16 pp. 1d. each (5s. per too, plus postage). 

A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. Single-page leaflet. Free. 

WHAT IS TOC H? Four- page leaflet. Frec. 


A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES FOR USE IN roc H. Third Edition, 
1928. 45 pp. 6d. (4s. 6d. per dozen). 

THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE BURNING LAMP. Edited by the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton. 144pp. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. (26s. per dozen). Cloth, 4s. (41s. per dozen). Published 
by Longmans—order through the Registrar of Toc H. 

TOC H UNDER WEIGH. By P. W. Monie. 98 pp. 1s. (9s. per dozen). 

THE PADREINTOCH. Alittle guide for all Padresin Toc II. 16 pp. 2d. (1s. 6d. per dozen) 

AN OPEN LETTER ON THE COMMON RULE OF THE LEAGUE OF THE LAMP. 
By P. W. Monie. 36 pp. 1926. 6d. (4s. 6d. per dozen). 


HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 4s. 6d. per 100, post free. 
* x me mt 4 


THE RENT WE PAY. An impression of Jobmastery. 109 pp. Is. (9s. per dozen, plus 
postage). 
“TO JOG THE JOBMASTER." A forta for the use of Jobmasters and Members. 4s. per 100. 
* ` * * * 


THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP: A Masque. Part I: Words by Barclay Baron, Music by 
Christopher Ogle. 42 pp. 1s. (93. per dozen). Part IT: Words by M. Creagh Henry and 
D. Marten. 14pp. 6d. (4s. 6d. per dozen). Both parts, 1s. 6d. (135. per dozen). 

THE TOC H SONG BOOK. 135 Songs, words and music. ts. (postage 2d.). To Secretaries. 


Ios. per dozen (plus postage). 
* x * a 


THE TOC H JOURNAL. Monthly 6d. Annual subscription, 5s. Supplied to Branch 
Secretaries at 4s. 4d. per dozen (plus postage) for sale at 6d. per copy. 
PICTURES. 
THE LAMP OF MAINTENANCE. Colour reproduction, mounted on hoard. €d. each 
(4s. per dozen). 
TALBOT HOUSE, POPERINGHE. Colour reproduction, mounted on board. 6d. cach 
{45. per dozen). 
THE UPPER ROOM, POPERINGHE. From a drawing made in 1916. 14 ins. by 10 ins. 
4d. 
THE OLD CHAPEL. Poem and drawing of the Upper Room. 4d. 
POSTER—“ THE SPIRIT OF TOC IH." Coloured lithograph. 20 ins. by 30 ins., 9d., 
15 ins. by 20 ins., 8d. each. 
BADGES. 
BUTTONHOLE BADGES (supplied to members only), 1s. each (os. per dozen to Branch and 
Group Secretaries). 
ESWRISTLET BADGES (supplied to Service members only). Metal badge, complete with 
strap. 2s. 


For Publications issued by All Hallows application should be made to tie Secretary, Ail Hallows' 
Porch Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. 


THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 


In view of the Toc FI Pilgrimage to Oberammergan in Auguft, we welcome the article from Sir HENRY 
Lunn which follows. The Toc H party some time ago reached its quota of 100. 


DORTY years ago my friend, W. T. Stead, and I were writing a weekly London 
d letter to twenty Inglish newspapers. He came back from Oberammergau 
that summer full of enthusiasm for the wonderful power of the Passion 
Play which he had just witnessed, and with his blazing enthusiasm wrote his book 
The Story that Transformed the World. Ë 


This did much to make the powers 
of these Bavarian villagers and their 
devotion to their high task widely 
known in this country. | 

Thave just returned from witness- 
ing the Play for the fourth time, 
having been onc of the few Fnglish- 
men who saw it in 1900, 1910 and 
1922. It may, therefore, be of 
interest to give some impressions 
of the presentation of this great 
drama on this occasion. In the 
first place it is Important to empha- 
sise the change that has taken place in the conditions under which the spectators 
pass the seven and a half hours which the Play occupies. The theatre has been 
rebuilt. he seats are very comfortable and, excepting for a few 5s. and ros. seats 
in the very front, all are now under cover, though the people of Oberammergau 
have wisely preserved the open front of the theatre, through which one looks upon 
the mountain, which, when I was there, still carried the remains of the winter’s 
snow, The new theatre, which has cost a million and a half marks, is a triumph 
of good taste and excellent architeéture ; its acoustic properties are admirable, and 
the players can be heard and seen by every member of the audience in every 
part of the vast building which will seat 5,400. 

The Play itself gains in perfection of production in each succeeding decade, 
but there cannot be much advance in the ating which was admirable sixty years 
ago and remains admirable to-day. The Christus of 1870, 1880 and 1890, was 
Josef Mayr, a great genius, and none who saw and heard him will ever forget 
what a remarkable man he was. When I first saw him he was the Choragus, 
who gave the Epilogue and led the Choir. His place in that capacity has this 
year been taken by Anton Lang, who also has had the remarkable privilege of 
taking the part of the Christus for three successive Passion Plays, 1900, 1910 
and 1922. He also is a great personality, and like Joscf Mayr now speaks the 
Epilogue and acts as Choragus. 

Of all those aétors in the first plays that I saw the man who was outstandingly 
a genius from the histrionic point of view was Hans Zwink, who now only takes 
a minor part in the Play. Anyone who was at those earlier plays and hears the 
name of Zwink mentioned will at once respond because of his recolle@tions of 
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the ability of that player. The parts of Mary, the Mother of our Lord, and Mary 
Magdalene are admirably filled respectively by Anni Rutz and Johanna Preisinger, 
Guido Mayr, who took the part of the betrayer, was an excellent actor and had 
he not been preceded by Hans Zwink he would have been in the front rank, 
Melchior Breitsamter made a most effective Pilate. 

The highest tribute to the skill and devotion of the players is to be found in 
the faét that 5,000 people sat three and a half hours in the morning and three and 
three-quarter hours in the afternoon, scarcely stirring in their places, and showed 
a rapt attention-—surely the highest tribute which the players could have desired. 

During my visit to this first public performance of 1930, I heard a good deal 
about the burden the peasants had to carry. They have incurred a liability of 
a million and a half marks for their theatre and half a million marks for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the roads, rendered necessary by the immense 
increase in motor traffic. An infuential man who knows the villagers intimately, 
told me that he assessed their own private mortgages, resulting in large measure 
from the tremendous losses of the inflation period during which the Play of 1922 
took place, at the large sum of a further two million marks, making a total in- 
debtedness of the village colleétively and of the people individually amounting 
to something like four million marks or £200,000. 

If the village is to succeed in paying this sum, the current expenses and the 
small payment to the respective actors to compensate them for their loss of 
time, out of the receipts of the Play, they will not have much over, and anything 
that remains will be devoted to public ends. A certain amount has been said 
about the villagers making a great deal of moncy out of receiving the visitors 
for board and lodging. A careful calculation reveals the faét that their remunera- 
tion from this source will be very insignificant after they have defrayed the 
expense of putting their houses in order and have received any compensation 
whatever for all the time spent in preparing for the arrival of the visitors and the 
discomfort that they personally endure in order to give up their rooms to their 
visitors. Many of the players who ate aéting for so many hours and undergoing 
the most terrific strain are sleeping on the floor of their own houses in order that 
their own beds may be occupied so that they may be able to discharge their debts, 
debts which have hung over them ever since 1922. 

Of course, there is always a grave danger with a great influx of rich people 
from America and Europe that the simplicity of these villagers should be damaged 
and even destroyed, but those who witnessed the Play on Sunday, May 11th, 
will agree with me almost unanimously that there was a devotion which could 
only be shown by those whose simplicity was as yet untouched. Much is it to be 
haved that nothing will occur to prevent the villagers clearing themselves and 
the village of Oberammergau from their oppressive debt, and going forward 
to the first Play of the new century in the history of the fulfilment of their vow with 
a very different burden of liability from that under which they are now struggling. 
The first Play was performed in the year 1634, and there is a possibility that a 
centenary Play may be aéted in 1934, but the general belief is that the next Play 


will take place in 1940. 
HENRY LUNN; 
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LES CHEVALIERS DE LA PAIX 


This month the JOURNAL prints for the first (but we hope not for the laff) time an article in a foreign 
language ; a translation is added without apology to our linguifts. CAPITAINE BACH, for 17 years a 
regular officer in the French Army, came upon Toe H through the medium of the Society of Friends, when 
be was visiting England in March to tell people about the remarkable society he has founded and is leading. 
He recognised at once the community of ideas in his movement and ours : “ To conquer hate”? is the declared 
aim of both, It was at once arranged that we should tell each other about each other in our respettive 
magazines ; an article in French by two Toc H members, therefore, appears in the April Bulletin des 
Chevaliers de la Paix, in exchange for the present article in the JOURNAL. CAPITAINE BACH, as a 
French officer, is not a pacifist. Ele declares himself as not interefled in bringing like-minded ex-enemies 


together so much as those whose inclination tends to keep them apart. And he maintains that nothing but 
the Chriftian motive will provide the bridge. 


Valangin-sur-Nenchatel, Suisse, 

ce 18 avril, 1939. 
CHERS AMIS DU Toc H, 
TL arrive, quand on fait de l’Alpinisme dans les montagnes de Suisse, que soudain, dans les 
1 grandes solitudes des neiges éternelles, on découvre à quelques kilomètres de soi un 
autre groupe de touristes qui monte vers le même sommet. Alors il est de coutüme de se 
faire des signes et de s’appcler. Sans se connaître, chacun suit avec intérêt la marche de Pautre 
groupe. Pourquoi? parce qu’ils ont entre cux deux choses qui les rendent frères : le but vers 
lequel ils marchent et la volonté d’arriver qui les anime. 

Au sortir de la fournaise de la Grande Guerre, les hommes ont aperçu la haute montagne de 
la Paix entre les peuples. Beaucoup l’ont trouvé trop haute pour se fatiguer à monter. Quelques 
groupes sc sont détachés de la masse et, solidement encordés les uns aux autres, ont commencé 
l'ascension. Et voici que deux d’entre eux, en pleine région escarpée, viennent de s’apercevoir 
et de se saluer. Les deux chefs ont même pu se parler. Désormais ils ont décidé de s’aider 
pour atteindre le sommet. Dun de ces groupes s’appelle le “ Toc H ” l’autre “ The Knights 
of Peace ” (les Chevaliers de la Paix). 

Ce qui frappe tout de suite, c’est la ressemblance qui les unit sur bien des points. 

(a) D'abord l'origine :—Le fondateur est un Capitaine de Chasseurs Alpins, de l’armée active 
française en garnison à Poperinghe, service des Tombes de l’anneé 1919 à 1921. Il est national- 
iste farouche et germanophobe. Or voici qu’un ordre l’envoie dans les provinces rhénanes et 
dans la Ruhr. Dès lors Dieu dirige toutes choses. 

Le jour du Vendredi Saint 1923, Il le conduit dans une Eglise allemande, à la table de Com- 
munion en même temps que son pire adversaire, le représentant du Gouvernement allemand. 
Le moment est tellement pathétique que tous les speétateurs en partent avec une conviction 
nouvelle de la puissance de Dieu. 

Puis trois mois après, nous le retrouvons enfermé dans un Hôtel de Ville avec deus Com- 
pagnics et entouré par une foule menaçante de milliers et milliers d'ouvriers. Situation in- 
extricable à vues humaines. Mais voici qu’une prière ardente monte vers Jésus, qui, ému, 
répond en inspirant un moyen inespéré, grâce auquel l’ordre fut rétabli sans un mort ni un 
seul blessé. 

Alors la population s'intéresse à cet officier. On lui parle, on invite. Une société chrétienne 
lui offre de venir à l’une de ses séances. D’autres sociétés l’imitent. C’est ainsi qu’un contact 
profond, respcétueux et instructif s’établit entre un chrétien français ct de nombreux jeunes 
allemands. Chaque jour amène des liens nouveaux. 

Mais les troupes rentrent en France! Qu’importe ! II reste la poste, et petit à petit, des amis 
s'ajoutant de chaque côté aux autres, une société se fonde. Elle prend le titre de “ Chevaliers 
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de la Paix, —14e Knights in the service of the Prince of Peace. La tâche à remplir paraît si 
importante et si sacrée que l'officier français quitte l’armée pour s’y donner entièrement, Le 
Capitaine de Ja Guerre devient Capitaine d’une armée de pionniers de la Paix. 

(P) Puis, analogie de principes :—Les Chevaliers de la Paix recherchent : 

L’union de tous les hommes disciplinés, chrétiens et courageux, prêts à servir la cause du 
Christ: La volonté de Paix, se répandant depuis la famille jusqu’à l’étranger, grâce à Pamour 
de la vérité, le respe&t mutuel et Pesprit d'entraide: Les moyens les plus pratiques de jeter 
dans les foules et parmi les chercheurs, des idées simples et propres, permettant un redressement 
général des consciences individuelles, faussées par la gucrre. 

(c) Et surtout: Similitude de sentiments et d'esprit. 

Nous savons que nos frères de la Grande Epreuve sont tombés par amour de la Paix et non— 
de la Guerre. Leur œuvre reste inachevée. Nous devons les glorifier, en les gardant vivants 
en nous, et en poursuivant leur mission. Jadis on se sacrifiait en mourant ; nous voulons 
prouver qu’il y a une manière de se sacrifier en vivant. 

Nous rëvons de voir la fraternité des peuples permettre le désarmement. Ce que la seule 
réprobation du service militaire est impuissante à faire, nous le croyons possible par Christ, 
qui peut inspirer à chacun un sens élevé des négociations rendant inutile la poudre sèche et les 
gaz asphyxiants. Et nous croyons qu'il y a suffisamment d’êtres droits, forts ct croyants dans 
tous les pays pour lancer l’idée et la mener à bien. 

Telle est l’œuvre C. P. Nous sommes 2,000 seulement, mais nous agissons sut 30,000. 
Catholiques et protestants travaillent chez nous la main dans la main. C’est une force! Dix 
nations sont représentées, mais l'Angleterre cst le seul pays où, en raison de la langue, nous 
nayons fait aucune propagande sérieuse. Or nos frères anglais nous manquent. Ils sont 
nécessaires dans une famille mondiale. 

Et voici que nous découvrons le Toc H. Une grande espérance est née de suite dans nos 
cœurs. Nous vous saluons, nos fréres, avec joie ct nous vous accucillerons avec enthousiasme, 
si vous voulez venir, parmi nous, à notre prochain Congrès (Liège, 26 au 31 Août) allumer, 
dans un aéte commun de piété, une de vos lampes du souvenir. 

Unis dans la lutte. Frères dans les mauvais jours. Amis dans l’assaut pour la Paix. Quil 
beau rêve. Que Dieu permette de le réaliser ! 

CAPITAINE Evienne Baca, MB 


Translation 


Valangisr-sur-Nerchatel, Switzerland, 
April 18, 1930. 
My Dear FRIENDS IN Toc H, 

It often happens, as a party is climbing in the high Alps, that there suddenly appears, many 
miles off in the great solitude of the eternal snows, another little group of men who are struggling 
upwards towards the same peak. By custom, then, a grecting is shouted and friendly signs 
are flung across the intervening distance, and, without knowing each other, either party follows 
with eagerness and interest the progress of the other. Why? Because they have between 
them two things which bind them together : the goal towards which they climb and their will 
to attain it. 

Flung out from the furnace of the Great War, men saw before them the cool, high mountain 
of a peace between peoples. For many it was too high and too sicep to merit the fatigue of 
climbing it; but a few small companies stepped out from the crowd below, and, with mutual 
encouragement and help, set out upon the ascent. And now it is that two of them, climbing 
together on the high slopes, have for the first time seen and hailed each other. Two of their 
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guides have even been able to talk together, and henceforward they have decided to aid each 
other in their attainment of the summit. One of these parties is called Toc H, the other “ The 
Knights of Peace’? (Les Chevaliers de la Paix), 

What was so striking from their very first distant sight of each other, was their close resemblance 
on many points. Firstly, through their beginnings : 


The founder of the Knights was a Captain of the Chasseurs Alpins, of the aétive French Army 
garrisoned at Popcringhe, and of the War Graves Service from 1919 to 1921. He was a rabid 
nationalist and fiercely anti-German, when, in answer to an unexpeéted command, he was 
ordered to the Rhincland and the Ruhr. From that day, events were ordered by God. 
On Good Friday of 1923, the captain felt an impulse stronger than himself which led him 
into a German church and to the High Altar, where his greatest rival, the representative of the 
German Government, was already recciving Holy Communion. The moment was so moving 
that all those around werc held by a new conviétion of the power of God. 


Three months later we find this same man shut up with two companies of soldiers in the Town 
Hall, and surrounded by a menacing crowd of some thousands of working people. To human 
appearances, the situation was desperate, but here again an ardent prayer brought the inspiration 
of an unthought-of and Christian plan, by which order was once again established without a 
single death or wound. 

Soon people becaine interested in this officer: they talked with him and invited him here and 
there, while a Christian Socicty made him a welcome guest at its meetings and others quickly 
followed its example. So it was that a deep bond, full of mutual respect and teaching, was 
gradually woven between the French captain and many young Germans, a bond which became 
daily Strengthened. 

The time came at last for the troops to return to France; but the Post Office remains, 
and so, little by little, friends joined with friends on either side, till in the end a society was 
founded which took as its title Les Chevaliers de la Paix ’’—K nights in the service of the Prince of 
Peace. The task to be fulfilled seems to him so sacred and so important, that the French officer 
leaves the army to devote himself entirely to it, and the Captain of War becomes the Captain 
of an army of pioneers of Peace. 

Then again there is the analogy of principles. The Knights of Peace seek : 


The Union of all disciplined and courageous Christian men who are ready to serve the cause 
of Christ: The will to peace, which shall, aided by a love of truth, a mutual respcé, and the 
spirit of service, spread from the family to the whole world: The most practical means of 
propagating among the peoples and the seekers after truth, sane and simple ideas which shall 
encourage a gencral straightening out of individual consciences which have been distorted by 
the War. 


Thirdly, the movements are alike above all by reason of their similarity of sentiment and spirit 


We know that our brothers who have passed the Great Test fell for their love of peace and 
not of war. Their work remains unfinished, and we should glorify their memory in ourselves 
by following their mission. In those days, sacrifice lay in death; we wish to prove that there 
is a way in which we may sacrifice ourselves by living. We have the vision of a brotherhood 
among peoples that will permit disarmament. What the renunciation of military service cannot 
alone accomplish, we believe to be possible through Christ, who can inspire in each of usa 
noble appreciation of the cfforts to render gunpowder and poison-gas henceforth useless. 
And we believe that there are enough sane and strong people of deep faith in all countries 
to carry through this idea. 


Such is the work of the Knights of Peace. There are only 2,000 of us, but our influence 
already extends over 30,000. Catholics and Protestants work hand in hand in our ranks, 
which are already a force in the land. Ten nations are represented, and England is the 
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only country where, by reason of the language, we have as yet made no serious call. And we 
miss our English brothers, for without them the world-wide family is incomplete. 

So we discovered Toc H, and a great hope was born in our hearts. We greet you very joy 
fully, brothers, and we shall welcome you with enthusiasm if you will come among us at our 
next Congress (at Liege from Augu 26 to 31) to light one of your Lamps of Maintenance in a 
common aét of picty. 

United in the same struggle ; brothers in the dark days and friends in the battle for peace. 
It is a fine dream. May God bring it to realisation. 

CAPITAINE ETIENNE Bacu, M.B.I. 


LONDON TOC H SPORTS 


An Fourth Annual Sports Meeting of Toc H in London was held in sunshine and showers, 

on Saturday, May 3, at the Duke of York’s Headquarters in Chelsea. Our thanks are again 
due to the Territorial Army and Air Force Association of the County of London for permission 
to use this ground, a mecting-place so convenient that it was something of a disappointment that 
more spectators were not present. There were, however, some 250 competitors from 35 Branches 
and Groups, and an equal number watched their efforts, the whole afternoon being much 
enlivened by the Band of the Training Ship Exouth, which played by kind permission of Rear- 
Admiral H. S. Curry, D.S.O., R.N. (Rtd.). Tubby, too, was at the track-side, and looked much 
the better for his short holiday. 

Competition for the Fleming Trophy, which is awarded to the unit scoring the highest aggre- 
gate of points for the meeting, was very kcen, and it was eventually won for the third ycar in 
succession by Mark IT, with a record total of 31 points, a result largely due to training and team- 
work. Pat Leonard presented the Challenge Cups, and the results of individual events were as 
follows :— 

roo Yards (Wood Challenge Cup).—P. F. Leitch (Harlesden), r ; H. G. Hudson (West Ham), 2; 
A. R. Doublet (Mark ID, 3; Ir! secs. 

Long Jump—lIndividual : P. G. Baxter (holder, West Ham), ro ft. gh ins. Team: West Ham, 
53 ft. rrj ins., r; Mark II, 53 ft. 7h ins., 2; Mark VII, 51 ft. rin., 3. 

Boys’ Clubs 880 Yards Relay (Toc H Sports Club Challenge Cup.)—Basingstoke, 1; Islington, 2; 
St. John’s, Marsham Street (Mark IL), 3; 1 min. 46 secs., a lowering of the record by 2 secs. 

880 Yards Championship.—P. W. Kennedy (MarkI),1; J. Webster (Leighton Buzzard), 2 ; 
K. W. Evetts (Mark IT), 3 ; 2 min. 14% secs. 

Tug-of-War (Leonard Challenge Cup).—Mark II beat Mark I in the Final; Runners-up, 
Hampstead and Tower Hill. 

440 Yards Relay (Gordon Brown Challenge Cup).— West Ham (holders), 1 ; Mark IT, 2; Mark 
VII, 3; Hammersmith, 4; 52? secs. 

120 Yards High Hurdles.—D. R. Batchelar (Mark I), 1 ; J. B. Haddy (Kennington), 2; J. H. 
Donaldson (Mark ID, 3 ; 184 secs., equals record. 

One Mile— Individual : H. I. Price (Croydon); 4 min. 49 secs., record. Team (Bermondsey 
Challenge Cup) : Mark II. 

High Jump—Individual : J. Mallet (holder, Mark D, 5 ft. Gins., equals own record. Team: 
Mark I, 15 ft. 6 ins., equals record, 1; Mark II, 15 ft., 2; Mark VII, 14 ft. 7 ins., 3. 

One Mile Medley Relay (Prideaux-Brune Challenge Cup).—Mark VII, 1; Mark If, 2; Mark J, 3 
Chelsea, 4; 4 mins. 114 secs. 

Fleming Trophy.—Mark Il, 31 points; Mark I, 14; West Ham, 12; Mark VII, ro. 
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BORSTAL ON THE MARCH 


IN rire DAYTIME HE LED THEM . . . AND ALL THE NIGHT THROUGH.—Psalm 78. 


O God Who ever leadefl us to make adventure 


And givest wisdom and courage in abundance to those who lead us forward, 
Bless the officers and lads in their new life at Lowdham Grange. 
Should they grow flale or tired, 


Should they face hardship or danger, 
Wilt Thou, Whose smile is as the morning upon the bills, 
Refresh them with Thy presence, 
Sending them on with the light of Thy Hope in their eyes 
And the fulness of Thy Love in their hearts, 

We ask in the Name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


{See Israclites, trekking painfully to the city which should be theirs in the Promised Land, 

spent forty weary years in a wilderness which harried and tormented them at every mile. 
Forty Borstal lads, in a long march of a dozen days on foot from Feltham to a site to the north- 
east of Nottingham, have lately made just such another step towards a new life and a New 
Jerusalem which they are to build with their own hands, 

Their journey came about in this way. Portland and Borstal and Feltham, the old Institutions 
for the young offender against society, were built in another age than ours, which looked very 
differently on the causes and cures of youthful misdemeanours. Stern brick walls and bare 
asphalt spaces, and rules and regulations no less rigid and unforgiving than their material sur- 
roundings, were the lot of the Borstal boy of that time. The buildings of last century have 
been surprisingly adapted, other customs and other methods have arisen, freedom and privilege 
have grown, yet some suggestion of the old regime still hangs round the grim old buildings, 


But Alec Paterson, head of the Government Department which deals with these matters, 
and an old and t usted member of the Toc H Central Executive, has other ideas. He has dreamed 
of a new Borstal which should be a thing of space and beauty, surrounded with fine scenery 
and a wide expanse of sky and country, where the lads might create for themselves traditions 
and characters worthy of their race. And so the idea of an ideal Borstal, unhampered by the 
ugly traditions of the past, was born —and grew. The lads should build it themselves. 

Three hundred and fifty acres were bought at Lowdham Grange, near Nottingham, and on 
May 4, a picked team of forty-three set out as an advance-guard to march from Feltham. They 
marched for several reasons. Thcy wanted to acquire for this new adventure the spirit of 
comradeship, of self-help and reliance ; they wanted a common experience of hard roads by 
day and hard boards by night, so that they might learn to know and help one another and fit 
themselves for the life of pioncers. 

So the hundred and forty mile trek began. But times have changed since the Israelites 
journeyed to Canaan, and they found that the country between Feltham and Borstal is now the 
ticher for a friendly chain of Toc H Branches and Groups. These were mobilised to welcome 
the pilgrims, and at the end of almost every day’s tramp a square meal and a shake-down and 
many willing hands awaited them, and the next morning a warm breakfast and a hearty send-off 
along the road. 

Harrow, St. Albans, Dunstable, Northampton, Market Harborough and Leicester—it would 
be as invidious as it is impossible to make more mention of one place than of another. Every- 
where good food, hot and ready, a bath and a billet, a smile and a song, the real grip of a hos- 
pitality that runs down the road to meet you and is slow to let you go in the morning. 

On Tuesday, May 13, the lads and their officers—one compact body of Englishmen, welded 
together by walking together—entered upon the site where they are to camp in tents until they 
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can build winter quarters for themselves. Behind the labour of digging foundations for a new 
home and a new life, there has already grown a new spirit of freedom and team-work, typified 
by the prayer written for them which is printed at the head of this article. This will make the 
task a hundred times lighter, for they will build bravely in fellowship and service. 

Another link has been forged between the Borstal adventure and the Toc H adventure. Both 
have learned that it is well to march along hard roads together before trying to build the home 
for the Family. 


From Coalfield to Camping Wield 
It is the same spirit which carried through that long and wearisome march which has made so 
successful in the past the big Corporate Job of Toc H, Northern Area, and promises to make 
of it an even greater thing this summer. The circumstances differ slightly. Instead of marching 
together, it is from camping together that fellowship and mutual help are born between those 
who, in other ways, might never meet. 


For two months of last summer, Toc H ran a camp on a large scale at the seaside town of 
Seaton Carew on the Durham coast, where unemployed pit lads from the “ black spots ?? of the 
Durham and Northumberland coalfields came in eager relays of 200 at a time for a fortnight’s 
poliday and a change of life and scene which sent them back to the long search for work the 
praver in mind and body. 

Once again a grant towards this worthy end has been obtained from the Coalfields Distress 
Fund, and once again Toc H in the Northern Area has jumped with a will into the task of organisa- 
tion. The Camp will run from Friday, June 27, to Friday, August 22, but the Family in Durham 
and Northumberland are determined that August 22 shall not end the venture, for our young 
brothers on the coalfields need the inspiration of Toc H, not only while they are under canvas, 
but even more in the cheerlessness of their dismal home-towns. 

Meanwhile, are yon à camp-cook ? 


HOLIDAY TIME 


City . . . . The grey swirl of the river, the slow lifting of the Bridge, grimy tramps 
from the ends of the carth churning up-Stream, ancient Tower walls warm in the afternoon 
sun . . . and a garden on the Thames. May we remind any members of Toc H who wish to 
spend a few nights in London during July or August, that Pierhead House is prepared to welcome 
visitors and is barely a quarter of an houz’s walk from All Hallows and Tower Hill. A timely 
note addressed to the Guestmaster will ensure that your bed is booked and your meal ordered 


Sea . + . Pines swaying in the breeze, soft sea air, sparkling waves and gorgeous 
gardens, forest-clad countryside and verdant hills Here Gl! these are within walking distance 
of the new Toc H House at Bournemouth. Jaded Londoners, fagged Midlands men, and 
worry-racked Northerners (thirty at a time) will find here solace, joy and relief in a typical 
Toc H atmosphere, if they will write to The Warden, Toc H, 20, Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


And Forest , . . . The fifteen miles of rolling hills and heather, of fir and fern, of 
glade na Bteenwood which form the New Forest, are a background to the long, rambling 
bungalow in its large garden, which is the Toc H Guest House at Little Hatchett. The Abbey 
of Beaulieu provides an easy pilgrimage, the Isle of Wight is within picnic distance, but the real 
joy is the ever-changing, never-tiring summer landscape across the gorse and bracken-covered 
heaths and in the innumerable glades and bottoms of the forest. The Hon, Wardens, Little 
Hatchett, Brockenhurst, Hampshire, will tell you more. 
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IN THE OLD HOUSE 


M are few thing emptierand more dead than a house unfurnished, and yet this House, 

in the unfurnished middle of which Ií stand, seems to put on fresh life at every moment like 
the varicd and luxuriant green of the garden scen from its windows. Two floors below my feet 
there is, I know, a room with a Stove alight, a clock ticking, flowers in water upon the table and 
the sound of friendly voices; and over my head an Upper Room, furnished once more, is not 
merely waiting for its many guests to come but is filled continually with the unseen presences of 
its guests of long ago. The long room in which I spend the present hour, runs through the 
House from front to back. Its uneven floor is patched with new boards, its wallpaper is tattered 
and partially Stripped ; it docs not contain—except in the mind’s eye—a single stick of furniture 
as yet. Through the two tall windows at one end the precious sunshine of this most uncertain 
Spring is Streaming, and in the street below one of those three-whecled country carts, so absurdly 
primitive and so severely practical, is being drawn over the cobbles with a devastating rumble by 
a horse vaguely attached with long chains in front. Through the two tall windows at the other 
end I look down on tufts of full-flowering lilac and on bursting apple blossom in the interrupted 
vista of a long garden, and listen with decp satisfaction to the sound of a man chopping wood, 
to the thumping of a pick and the tinkle of a mason’s trowel, and to irregular bursts of a strange 


tongue which sounds like Strong men clearing their throats for ation. I stand this morning ia 
the future library of Talbot House at Poperinghe. 


Two of us are planning the oak shelves which are to receive not only many new books, but 
also that battered and motley collcétion of several hundred volumes, survivors of Talbot House 
library in the War, which lie waiting in a cupboard downstairs. Our immediate task is to make 
ourselves clearly understood over the niceties of joinery in a language which is not natural to 
cither of us, least of allto me. For, however much we try to keep on a bumpy track of French, 
the Belgian carpenter frequently runs into a sedudtive siding of Flemish, the points of which are 
set against me, and I am often merely derailed into English. However, if keenness and our two 
wits count, we shall win through. Anyhow the oak is to be really well-seasoned so that the glass 
doors don’t thingummy, and there are to be no mouldings round the what’s-his-name. We 
draw all that on a sheet of paper and smile at each other in complete understanding. 


Outside, in the garden, the major works are proceeding. A few small trees—out of a great 
abundance—have had to be felled, and Monsieur Berat (the steward of the House, hereinafter to 
be known to Toc H as René—or shall we simply spell it “ Rennay’’??) is very busy chopping 
them up and building the neatest of wood-stacks. In the space thus cleared trenches have been 
dug, and out of these now rise the walls of what M. Gits, our architeét from Ypres, calls ** Je Pavil- 
lon,” a nicer title for a bath-room with etceteras, and in the foreground preparations go forward 
for the sinking of an artesian well some 300 feet into the ground. Poperinghe is a modern town 
in many respcéts, but has stopped inconveniently short in others. Every house may have gas 
and eleétric light laid on: Talbot House has both, for it is rumoured that without a second 
string you would spend many hours in darkness. But Poperinghe has not yet adopted two 
expedients which we find to be a help at home—a water supply and a drainage system. Water 
there certainly is (as campaigners in them parts will remember)—“ water, water everywhere, but 
not a drop to drink.” Every kitchen, it is true, has a pump with a picturesque handle like a 
cow’s tail in violent motion, but if you are sane you do not drink what it brings up and if you are 
sensible you even clean your teeth in soda water. As for drains, a Stream runs under the back 
gardens (outs included) and emerges near the Grande Place—but you do not linger on the bridge 
which spans it. Hence the deep well, with its cleétric pump, in our back garden, and “Ze 
Pavillon,” with its baths, h. and c.,and its other amenities. These works are costly and take 
time : they will prevent the full use of the House by members for months to come, but they are 
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clearly essential. Meanwhile the good men of Poperinghe, long accustomed to regard without 
wonder the harmless foibles of the English in these matters, are working with a will. 

Since the wonderful gift to Toc H of the Old House was announced by the Patron at the 
Birthday Festival last December, much has had to be thought about and done. Paul Slessor, 
now Secretary of the little Committee at Headquarters concerned with the House, and Chairman of 
the Anglo-Belgian Association which holds the property, has been the prime mover throughout. 
He conduéted the negotiations for purchase and he is now engaged on the furnishing and the 
supervision of the work being done by M. Gits, our architeét. Lord Wakefield has been extremely 
generous and understanding throughout, not only in the matter of necessary alterations, but 
of an endowment for the permanent upkecp of the House. 

Meanwhile, the gifts of any relics or war-time possessions of the Old House from any who 
may now hold them in keeping, will be very welcome indeed; or, if they are too precious 
to be parted with, particulars for publication in a forthcoming guide will be gratefully received 


by the Editor at H.Q. 


Reopeni ug and R ededication 


The happy opportunity was given to the two chief aétors in the foundation of Talbot House 
to play their part in reopening it. Neville Talbot, home this year for some months from his 
South African diocese, had first entered the House with Tubby at the end of November, 1915: 
they opened it, as every member knows, in December. In 1916 Neville had gone South to the 
Battle of the Somme, and only saw the House again on fleeting visits. And now, fifteen years 
after its first opening, on the morning of April 28, 1930, the two stood before the closed front 
doors again, at the head of over thirty Association Padres of Toc H.* The two Founders pre- 
pared to enter by saying antiphonally Psalm 127, “ Except the Lord build the House, their labour 
is but lost that build it’? (ramour says that Bishops are less than word-perfect in the Scriptures), 
and then they led their team inside. 

Three days of retreat, conference and pilgrimage followed. To some of those present memory 
was revived with every hour in the Old House and every step in the Salient: one of the Padres 
in the party owed his very vocation to it—he had been baptised and confirmed as a private soldier 
in the Upper Room. To others everything, seen for the first time, was new, and under the 
changed conditions of the landscape and the time, was not casily charged with meaning. À first 
tour of the House, with Tubby as showman, brought the party at last to the Upper Room—the 
only room not renovated since the War, and the only room now to be restored as nearly as 
possible to its war-time semblance and use. Before the Carpenter’s Bench, under its familiar 
red hangings, the Padres fell on their knees and kept silence awhile before Neville tried to tell 
them something of what the Upper Room had meant from the first days until now. Their 
prayers were prefaced by the tremendous passage in Hebrews, “ Having then boldness to enter 
into the Holy Place by the Blood of Jesus”; their hymns were sung to the old shrapnel-gashed 
Organ. The Upper Room and the garden were from then onwards their meeting-places—in 
the first their Communion services, Anglican, followed by Free Church, thcir discussions, their 
prayers, and a silent “ Quaker meeting ;” in the second, much talk and delicious readings of 
poetry and Pickwick by Tubby. Their meals were eaten (as it is intended shall be done on future 
week-ends) at Skindles Hotel, roo yards up the street, the fine old house that Neville Talbot, in 

* History may like to record the names of this historic party. Besides Neville Talbot and Tubby, founders 
of the House, there were present Padres Steve Anstey, L. G. Appleton, Alex Birkmire, T. C. C. Brochner, 
C. R. Brown, Stanley Clapham, Alan Colthurst, Sam Davis, Bill Drury, G. W. Evans, Tom Garaway, 
Edward Harrison, Harold Hubbard, Stanley Knight, Norman Knock, Pat Leonard, Bill Maddock, Colin 
Marr, F. W. Mathew, L. G. Meade, F. Molyneux, Humphrey Moncy, George Moore, F. G. Reeves, 
Jace asot en Hugh Sawbridge, A. L. Siderfin, Jim Tytler, David Wallace, Owen Watkins and Gilbert 
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PLATE XXtV TALBOT HOUSE, LONDON 


CANE CANEM 


The two photographs on 
the lelt were taken on the 
occasion of a Darby and 
Joan Partv, held on Sunday, 
May + at Talbot  Plouse, 
Trinity Square, which figures 
largely in the background 
This was, we hasten to add, 
one of the rare occasions 
when the exhortation above 
the door in the bottom picture 
Was not carried into effect, 
despite which qo Toc H 
Darbies and joans enjoved a 
very happy tea-party and 
sing-song. Above is the new 
panel which adorns the door 
way of Talbot House and 
warns the incoming stranger 
against a ferocious but quite 
mythical dog. [t is copied 
from a house recently un- 
earthed at Pompeii, in which 
the actual petrified watch- 
dog was found curled up as 
if to avoid the falling ash. 


1916, had opened as an Officers’ Club. They visited many points in the Ypres Salient—Gilbert 
Talbot’s grave, the Menin Gate, Tyne Cot, Kemmel Hill. As Neville afterwards wrote, “the 
experience of those who were there was full of the sense that they could not either take in or 
begin to express morc than a fragment of the meaning of that which had brought them together. 
To stand in the old Upper Room, or in the vast cemetery at Tyne Cot, or in the streets of 
Ypres cleansed of every trace of war, was to feel afresh how things are too deep and rich for 
expression, how much is ‘incomprehensible’ . . . Y feel sure that God will use the Old House 
again and that the Upper Room and Tyne Cot will speak overpoweringly to many a soul.” 


Practical Points For Pilgrims 
Meanwhile, those who wish to share those experiences, take heed for the present : 


1. For week-end return tickets to Dunkirk (price 23s 10d., 3rd class), apply to the Divisional 
Commercial Passenger Superintendent, Euston Station, N.W.1. One free pass is granted by 
the railway company for every 25 persons. The train leaves St. Pancras at 10.30 p.m., and 
arrives at Dunkirk (via Tilbury) at 6 a.m. On the return, Dunkirk is left at midnight and 
St. Pancras reached at 8 a.m. No passports are required. 

2. A certain number of bunks on the steamer are available at 2s. Gd. each. Apply as above. 

3. Breakfast is to be had by application to Rev. G. W. Evans, at the Seamen’s Institute, 5, 
Place Alfred Petyt, Dunkirk, price 5-8 francs (1 French franc equals 2d.) An early service can 
be arranged in the chapel. 

4. The journey from Dunkirk to Poperinghe and back (160 kilometres) is made by motor-bus, 
for which application should be made to Flor Dumortier, Pres de la Gare, Poperinghe. Prices : 
Car for four, 2 Belgian francs per kilometre ; for six, 3 B. fr. per kilometre ; bus for 28 persons, 
6 B. fr. per kilometre ; for over 28 persons, 7 B. fr. per kilometre (1 Belgian franc equals 14d.). 

5. Alternatively, train from Dunkirk to Poperinghe, leaving the Quai at 6.30 a.m., and arriving 
at Poperinghe at 8.50. Change at Hazebrouck. Return train leaves Poperinghe at 5.30 
p-m., and entails a wait of four hours at Hazebrouck. 

6. For accommodation apply to Skindles Hotel, Poperinghe. Terms: 45 frs. per day, 
including Continental breakfast and two good meals, plus ro per cent. service; less 5 frs. if 
breakfast the first morning is taken at Dunkirk. 

7. Accommodation in the Old House will probably be available from September 1, for 
parties of 20. In that case the charge for meals at Skindles will be 35 francs plus ro per cent., 
and ro francs for accommodation in the Old House. 

8. No pilgrimages are being arranged this year by Headquarters, but it is hoped that an 
organised programme of Pilgrimages allotting week-ends to Branches or Distriéts will shortly 
be announced for next year, at an inclusive price with accommodation in the Old House. Mean- 
while, with the Upper Room once again in its wartime state, and caretakers in charge, the House 
is always open to visitors. 

9. Always mention that you are a member of Toc H. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


4 A member owning a big estate in Tangan- 
yika Territory, East Africa, is looking for a 
pupil, young, educated, to learn the profession 
of planting. Details from the Chief Overseas 
Commissioner, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 

@ During the coming months, when it is 
most essential that Tussy should be given his 
best chance to rest, members are urged to 


refrain from writing any unnecessary letters 
to him, and are reminded that the only address 
for his correspondence is All Hallows’ Porch 
Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. 

Ø Warmest congratulations and good wishes 
to “ SAWBONES ” (Padre H. F. Sawbridge, 
Manchester) on his marriage on June 4 in 
U.S.A. to MARGARET WYLIE, of Washington. 
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@ The Toc H and L.W.H. Marcu SCHEME 
is now going forward with renewed impetus 
and reduced prices. Those interested are 
recommended to get in touch with the Match 
Secretary, Mrs. M. H. Gayer, 20, Park Cresent, 
W.1. 
Ø Yrvres Group will be very glad to welcome 
and help any Toc H visitors to that part of 
Belgium this summer. Details of the date of 
any such visit should be sent to the secretary, 
Captain L. Knox, Shannon Hotel, Menin 
Gate. 
Ø Secretaries’ List: Additions and Alterations. 
(a) New Groups : Bearwooo, A. F. Wilson, 
110, Poplar, Edgbaston, Birmingham; East 
Mo tesey, G. B. Eden, Toft Monks, Arnisons 
Road; ILMINSTER, R. J. Shepherd, The 
Shrubbery ; Kerrerine, G. Horden, 13, Eden 
Street; MOTHERWELL (Scotland), J. Webster, 
108, Jerviston Road; THoRNTON HEATH, 
W. T. Ives, 17, Colvin Road, Thornton Heath. 


Overseas—Ausiralia : BEACONSFIELD (Tas.), 
Cmdr. A. G. Foote, Glen Santa; MEDINDIE 
(S.A.), G. P. McMahon, 8, Eliza Street, Gil- 
berton. Irag: ApapaN, G. C. Hull, c/o 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd. South Africa: 
KeNrLworru, F. E. Crowle, 4, Verona Street, 
Rosettenville, Johannesburg. 

(b) Change of Secretary: BARNET, A. Young, 
3, Bedford Mansions, Bedford <Avenuc ; 
Biacxpoot, H. D. Lucas, 323, Dickson Road, 
North Shore; CHeEtmsrorp, W. B. Berry, 
Chelmer Park House, Riverside; CHISLE- 
HURST, H. S. Valentine, St. Nicholas School 
House; Coventry, W. H. Stebbings, 49, 
Abercorn Road, Earlsdon ; DaGENnam, F. W. 
Chaundy, 14, Davie Road; GUILDFORD, 
J. H. Sewell, 7, Manor Way, Onslow Village ; 
Haurrax, E. Dilworth, 4, Trinity Place; 
Hoxton, L. F. Ellis, “ Chiverton,” Grimsdyke 
Crescent, Barnet, Herts.; IsteE or WIGHT 
District, L. J. D. Wheatley, The Grange, 
Newport, I.O.W. ; KinGsron District, G. J. 
Darnell, 36, Temple Sheen Road, S.W.14; 
Kirkby STEPHEN, H. Robinson, Epworth 
House; Lewes, E. Channon, 26, St. Swithen’s 
Terrace; Newport (Salop), L. T. Titley, 3, 
Audley Avenue; Norrinncuam, N. Wibber- 
ley, Normanton Chambers, 59a, Carrington 
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Street; SYDENHAM, E. Boulter, 2, Champion 
Crescent, S.E.26; THAMES VALLEY DISTRICT, 
J. Mallet, 148, York Road, S.E.1; THIRSK 
AND SOWERBY, T. H. Lumley, 38, Vi@oria 
Avenue; Wrst Mivpresex Disrricr, J. G. 
Malpas, 83, Gordon Road, Ealing. 


Orerseas—Africa: Accra (Gold Coast), 
T. D. Hewer, Government Printing Office, 
P.O. Box 124; Auce (Eastern Province), 
A. Estment, P.O. Alice; Berra (Rhodesia), 
W. Stewart, c/o Rly. Distri& Engineer’s 
Office ; BELGRAVIA (Transvaal), S. L. Stevens, 
414A, Fore Street, Fairview, Jo’burg ; BRAK- 
PAN (Transvaal), J. D. Griffin, c/o The Labora- 
tory, G.G.M.A., P.O. State Mines; Durban 
(Natal), A. Duranty, 574, Gardiner Strect; 
ForpssurG (Transvaal), B. F. Weston, P.O. 
Box 69, Crown Mines, Jo’burg; HILLARY 
(Natal), F. H. Radford, P.O. Hillary, Durban ; 
Keriskama Horex (E. Province), H. V. Old- 
field, P.O. St. Matthews ; Monasa (E. Africa) 
C. Smith, The African Mercantile Co., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 110; PIETERMARITZBURG (Natal), 
W. J. Florence, 51, Pine Street (Box 388). 
éInstralia : Kojonur (W.A.), A. McWhinney ; 
MARRICKVILLE (N.S.W.), W. Holdaway, 25, 
Bayview Avenue, Undercliff; Perry (W.A.), 
R. Noble. Belgium : Yrres, Capt. L. Knox, 
Hotel Shannon, Porte de Menin. Canada: 
Brrrist CoLumpra, E. L. Stephens, 1325, 
Pendrell Street, Vancouver ; PENTICTON (B.C.) 
R. Lye, Penticton Post Office. India: CAL- 
curra, C. V. Palmer, c/o Palmer Lawrie and 
Co., Ltd., 103, Clive Street. New Zealand: 
AUckLAND IL, W. W. Dove, “ Awahou,” 
Victoria Avenuc. U.S.A.: MANNHATTAN, 
J. Eliot Kennedy, Room 756, 25, Broadway, 
New York. 

(c) Change of Secretary s Address : GRIMSBY 
Secretary to 118, Welholme Road; Swanace 
Secretary to 5, Park Road; Wares Area 
Pilot to 12, Clive Place, Penarth, near Cardiff. 
Overseas—South Africa: BLOEMFONTEIN 
Secretary to 8, Licet Reteef Street. 

(d) Correëtions : EASTBOURNE Secretary’s 
address should be Hampden (wot Hampton) 
Park ; Leamington Group should be LEAMING- 
TON Spa. Overseas: Delete Buenos Ayres 
II. (South America) and BANGALORE (India). 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


Owing to great pressure on space, Branches and Groups are requested in future not to contribute news 
unless of very outstanding general interest. 


London 


Barnet Distri: This new district, which at 
present consists of four units only, is making a 
real effort to get together, and it is hoped that 
it will not be long before at least one Grope 
is reported, 

BARNET Branch have Started a Deaf and 
Dumb Club, and the Summer Camp for Work- 
ing Boys has been reopened. FINCHLEY 
have been collecting books for the Oxford and 
Bermondsey Clubs. NEW BARNET have 
been putting considerable muscle into the 
task of beautifying the garden at the Tod- 
dlers’ Home, and POTTERS BAR AND 
LITTLE HEATH have been doing the same 
at the local hospital. 

South London Distritt: The new MARK 
XXII, os, Denmark Hill, S.E.ṣ, is now open, 
and forms the centre for a DENMARK HELL 
Grope. It is hoped to hold the next District 
gathering in the garden of Mark XXII on 
July 10. Some of the hostellers and members 
of the old Mark III, now occupied temporarily 
as British Headquarters, form the nucleus of 
a NORTH LAMBETH Grope, Tom Sands 
ating as Secretary, CAMBERWELL, in 
conjunction with the local 1.W.H., are busy 
co-operating with WOKING in the organisa- 
tion of a Fete to be held in Woking shortly, 
the proceeds to go to a fund for providing 
country outings for crippled children. 

Kingflon Didridf : À very successful District 
Guest-night was held at Richmond on May 15, 
when Pat Leonard was the speaker. ‘This was 


South of 


ROCHESTER are gradually building up 
round them the foundations of a very sturdy 
Toc H unit. Their fortnightly meetings have 
become weekly, and are now held in a flat 
which is rented at 6, New Road Avenue, 
Chatham. Here members take daily turns 
at warden’s duty so that it may remain open 


Area 


the first corporate mecting of the new District. 
K. W. S. Smith has found it necessary to resign 
his job of Distriét Secretary, and Guy Darnell, 
of RICHMOND Branch, has taken on his 
place. EAST MOLESEY has now been 
officially sanctioned as a Group, and it is hoped 
that further development will follow. 

North-West London Distritf: Padre David 
Wallace was the speaker at a District Guest- 
night, held on April 15, at KENTISH 
TOWN, and gave a fine talk which was fol- 
lowed by a very cheery sing- song. 
GOLDERS GREEN report a successful 
Whist Drive held in aid of the Building Fund 
and a Ladies’ Guest-night at which fifty 
people were present. Jobs tackled include a 
Blood Transfusion team, help with the East 
and Weét Friendship Committee, and work 
with the Waifs and Strays Boys’ Home. 
HARROW (SOUTH) Grope have adopted a 
lads’ club in Hoxton for the purpose of giving 
the lads’ week-end camps in the country near 
Harrow. HARROW (NORTH) Grope have 
held a concert in aid of the Building Fund, 
at which Peter Dawson and other eminent 
artistes performed, and also assisted in raising 
£80 in a three-hour fete organised to liquidate 
a debt on the Harrow Clinic. 

New Gropes have been sanctioned at MILL 
HILL and at RED LION SQUARE. 
(Historians, please note.) A Distri€t Camp is 
to be held at Harrow during the first week-end 
in July. 


England 


every night from 7.30 to 8 for anybody to 
drop in and work, and the whole Group is 
busy providing furniture and accessories 
and doing its own catering. A job in view is 
the clearing up of the Churchyard and vaults 
of Chatham Parish Church, which badly 


need attention. 
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BROMLEY Distri& reports good progress, 
with a flourishing Grope at WEST WICK- 
HAM and beginnings at WESTERHAM. 
Great hopes are entertained, too, for the 
first Distriét Camp and Rally to be held at 
Chelsfield on June 21 and 22. On April 3 
both Gilbert Williams and Garner Freeston 
were present at a very successful joint HAST- 
INGS and BEXHILL meeting. Gilbert 
spoke on “older members,” and it was 
evident from the wrapt attention he received, 
and the puckered brows afterwards, that 
some deep and sore points had been touched. 
Garner introduced himself and dealt with 
“ wheelbarrows’’—those who won’t go any- 
where without being pushed. 

Although no announcement has yet been 
made in the JOURNAL of the opening of the 


House at BOURNEMOUTH, it has already 
been inhabited by the Branch for ten months, 
and beyond this bids fair to become a very 
joyful holiday centre for the whole of Toc H. 
On May 7 Padre Bill Maddock came down 
from Bristol to present PAIGNTON with 
their Rushlight. A goodly gathering, amongst 
which were members and probationers from 
far aficld, enjoyed a real Toc H night. The 
Dedication Service of the newly-formed 
DEVONPORT Group took place at St. 
Clement’s Church, Keyham, on April 22, 
Bill Maddock again presenting the Rushlight, 
and speaking very impressively on the cost 
which Toc H demanded. One of the chief 
jobs which lay before the new Group was 
to create and preserve a friendly contaé& with 
Service members drifting through the port. 


Eastern Area 


A Re-dedication Service was held in the 
Cathedral Church of St. James on May 13 
by the BURY ST. EDMUNDS Group, 
and this was followed by a study of the Four 
Points of the Compass at their “ Loft.” 
Forthcoming arrangements include plans for 
Study Circles on “ The Methods of Toc H ” 
and “The Organisation of Toc H,” and a 
Corporate Communion at 7 a.m. on Ascension 
Day in the Cathedral. A very useful and 
happy week-end was spent in CAMBRIDGE 
on May 10 and 11, when ten members of the 
OXFORD Branch came on a return visit. A 
very profitable discussion took place on 
matters peculiar to the two branches, par- 
ticularly over the old problem of Town and 
Gown. 


East M id lands 


The Fourth Area Conference of the East 
Midlands and Lincs Area, which was held 
at Nottingham on May 3 and 4, was a good 
example of the joyful yet constructive gather- 
ing that such a conference may be; 28 of the 
37 Area units took part, and their representa- 
tives had two full-dress sessions and, by 
popular wish, a two-and-a-half hours’ walk 
instead of the third, during which were dis- 
cussed the problem of the Birthday Festival, 
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HITCHIN have been making efforts to 
“spread the gospel”? in neighbouring towns 
and villages—uphill work, but well worth 
while-—and after preliminary explanations, 
everyone who had been approached was in- 
vited to a Guest-night at Hitchin on May 20. 
In addition to visitors from Letchworth, 
Norton, Offiey, and Langford, the company 
was found to include two Welsh miners roped 
in under the Group’s hospitality scheme for 
men transferred to the district from distressed 
areas, a man from Johannesburg, and an 
Australian. Rev. R. S. Dye, a new local 
curate, and old pioneer from Knutsford Prison, 
told of those carly days, and Sutherland 
Graeme gave one of his charaéteristically cheer- 
ing talks on the aims of Toc H. 


and Lines Area 


the relations between Toc H and the Churches, 
and many other important problems, with 
much benefit to all. In addition there was 
a Corporate Communion, a Guest-night 
with Grimo on some of the comedy and the 
whimsicality of humanity at war, and finally 
an interspersion of much appreciated meals. 

The principal item of interest which 
LEICESTER has to report is Pat Leonard’s 
visit, when implosions by BARDON HILL, 


BELGRAVE, KETTERING and others, reply. The date of the Leicester Garden 
turned the Murray Smith Room to a second Party is fixed for July 12. 

Black Hole of Calcutta. Pat's “pill and MORTON, who have been putting in good 
jam,” however, were both tremendously work at the local hospital, held their Birth- 
appreciated, and a really wonderful show day on May 24 with Maggs and Macgrath 
resulted. At another notable Guest-night, as speakers. The new Group at KETTER- 
Siders, instead of giving an expected oration, ING were at home to the world on April 29, 
announced that he was open to receive any when Precco and many visitors conjured 


questions concerning theological or Toc H 
and that he would devote three 
Many for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and the BRAUN- 
forward, but 
Siders grappled with them manfully and all 


matters, 
minutes to answering cach of them. 
thorny problems were put 


questions received a vigorous and skilful 


up visions of Toc H as it might be in the 
town. HINCKLEY recently colleéted £14 


STONE Jobmaster has been keeping his 
men busy at the Boy’s Hostel and in putting 
forward plans and pleas for a village hall. 


Yo rkshire Area 


Leeds Distritt is progressing very favour- 
ably and Gropes have recently been started 
at SELBY, AIREDALE, and MORLEY, 
one of T'ubby’s war-time batmen being with 
the latter. 
removed to new rooms at 1, South Parade, 
Wakefield, and new headquarters are being 
prepared by members in their spare time for 
PONTEFRACT, while DEWSBURY, too, 
will in future meet at rr, Bond Street. The 
Leeds District Guest-night is to be held at 
MARK XIX on July 18, when it is hoped 
that Padre Humphrey Money will be the 
chief guest. The new Dykeries and North 
Derbyshire Provisional Distritts held 


WAKEFIELD Group have now 


leaving shortly for Canada. 


their 


Quarterly District Guest-night at CHESTER- 
FIELD on May 19, at which Archdeacon 
J. R. Darbyshire, Sheffield Distriét Padre, 
was the chief speaker; and Huddersfield 
Diffri& held theirs at HUDDERSFIELD 
on May 22, when Lord Middleton was chief 
guest. He was guest of honour, too, at the 
Sheffield Distriét Guest-night at SHEFFIELD 
on June 3. Lord Middleton, who is Chair- 
man of the Yorkshire Area Executive, is 
An interesting 
visitor in the Area at the moment is George 
Liddle, Secretary of the India Council. The 
Ninth District Training Week-end was held at 
BINGLEY in the Halifax District. 


Northern Area 


Tyneside Difiri held a very successful 
Guest-night at WHITLEY BAY. It was 
pleasing to note the attendance, which is 
indicative of the increased popularity of the 
District gatherings, Padre Sam Davis, looking 
very fit after his short holiday, gave a splendid 
account of the Padres’ Pilgrimage to the 
“Old House” and at the conclusion there 
were many anxious enquiries about the 
possibility of a similar journey by all and 
sundry. A special feature of the evening’s 
programme was a one-act farce by Kipling 
and his merry blokes from NORTH SHIELDS. 

Mid-Durham held their quarterly Guest- 
night at STANLEY where numbers were 


far from comforting. Jumbo and party from 
DARLINGTON Branch kept the small 
gathering well entertained. A tremendous 
lot of real hard work is going quietly on in 
this Distriét and news of fresh Gropes at 
Spennymoor and CheSter-le-Street will cause 
no surprise. It should be noted that DUR- 
HAM have changed their meeting night 
from Friday to Tuesday. 

At PENRITH in the Penrith Group’s 
excellent headquarters, the Carlisle Distrié 
held a finely supported Guest-night. Padre 
Davis was in great form and “ Little Willie ” 
spoke on “ Jobmastery with Tears” CAR- 
LISLE are looking forward to an even 
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brighter existence when they remove shortly 
to their new headquarters. Everyone is 
hoping that Gropes at Keswick and Cocker- 
movth will soon materialise. 

Busy Tees-side would seem to be an appro- 
priate title, for they seem to have more 
jobs on hand than they have blokes to do them. 
STOCKTON Branch are working at high 
pressure since they got into their new Hall 
and a resume of the jobs they are doing, 
especially among the blind, the Deaf and 
Dumb School, and the Port of Hull Orphan 
Boys’ Home, would make good reading for 
some work-shy groups. SOUTH BANK 


West Midlands and 


Birmingham Diffri held a Camp Conference 
during the week-end May 10-11 at Mrs. 
Cadbury’s Farm, when about 60 fellows 
spent a very wet week-end happily together 
under canvas. Discussions were enthusiastic 
on Service, Development in Birmingham, 
and the Fourth Point, the latter being opened 
by Oogaf (Padre Royle), who also led the 
Camp Fire. There were Celebrations on 
Sunday for both Anglican and Free Church- 
men. “The Little Cellar Chapel of Arras,” 
Mark VI has been the scene of the vigil 
and investiture of four new members to the 
Birmingham Toc H Rover Crew. 

The Manchester Disa News-sheet, which 
made its first appearance in April and intends 
to keep local Branches and Groups more 
in touch with each other’s intimate doings, 


have just held their Re-dedication and it is a 
pleasure to record the splendid attendance 
at this simple but very impressive ceremony 
WEST HARTLEPOOL are busy preparing 
for the Camps which will once again be held 
in their neighbouthood and they have regis- 
tered a vow that they will beat last year’s 
record for service. DARLINGTON seem 
to thrive on work, for apart from the ordinary 
routine jobs, their “ flying squad ” is putting 
in overtime. ‘heir visit to CATTERICK 
Camp was a pleasant surprise for the Camp 
Group and BISHOP AUCKLAND have 


come to regard the visit as an institution. 


N orth - W estern Areca 


reports that CHEETHAM received their 
Rushlight on February 27 from the Distriét 
Pilot, when their first new members were 
initiated by Greeno. Gropes are actively 
in the making at Moston and Rochdale. 

The quarterly Guest-night of the Wolker- 
hampton Distri, held at CANNOCK on May 
2, proved a very successful and pleasurable 
one. A service was held in St. Luke’s Parish 
Church, and a striking sermon on the ideals of 
Toc H preached by the Cannock Padre. 
Members from WOLVERHAMPTON, 
WEDNESFIELD, WALSALL, NEWPORT, 
OAKENGATES, ENDON, and WILLEN- 
HALL were among the 120 who enjoyed the 
subsequent Guest-night, which was marked 
by a thoughtful and forceful address by the 
vicar of Rushall. 


W ales 


PRESTEIGNE held their first Birthday 
Festival on Thursday, May 8, when the 
Service was held at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel and Padre Owen Watkins gave an 
address. The former pastor of the Chapel, 
Padre Cripps, who was responsible for 
founding the Group, attended from Oaken- 
gates and the former Jobmaster, Major 
Hume, turned up from Birmingham, so it 
was a real family party that adjourned after- 
wards to the Radnor Arms, and a festive 
evening ensued. This really fine Group 
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deserve credit for the way they tackle the 
difficulties of running Toc H in a small town. 
The next morning Owen Watkins and 
Higgon journeyed to PEMBROKE DOCK, 
where a useful meeting was held under the 
Chairmanship of the Mayor, Major Loftus 
Adams. PONTYPOOL has applied for 
recognition and it is hoped that before these 
lines are in print MERTHYR TYDFIL and 
ABERDARE may do likewise, Do not 
forget the Annual Welsh Summer Rally at 
Gnoll Park, Neath, on Saturday, July 12. 


S cotland 


A Conference held in the Headquarters 
of the Glasgow Branch on Sunday, May rr, 
and attended by representatives from GLAS- 
GOW, GOVAN, GREENOCK, POLLOK, 
HAMILTON, AIRDRIE, CATHCART, 
MOTHERWELL, and PAISLEY, was un- 
fortunate in not having the help of Robert 
Sawers, who was kept away through illness. 
There was a discussion on “ The Duties of 
a Pilot ” and “ The Pilot and the Probationer ” 
which cleared up many knotty points. This, 


News from Overseas 


the first Conference held in Scotland, is to be 
the forerunner of many more, including one or 
two week-end Conferences this summer. 
CARLUKE, AIRDRIE and CATHCART 
have all received their Rushlights, while 
MOTHERWELL has also reached Group 
Status, and a štart has been made at PAISLEY. 
POLLOK’s new rooms were dedicated on 
May 6, and received their Guest-night baptism 
witha talk from Padre Reid on “ Toc H India ” 
and a vivid piéture of Indian life and problems 


Branches and Groups 


For all information and advice on Overseas and Emigration matters, enquiry should be made to 
Geoffrey Martin, Secretary to the Overseas Office, 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


AFRICA 


The Hon. Provincial Secretary of the 
Eastern Province has been making a very 
interesting census of his units. The reports 
already received show a praiseworthy record 
of attendance at meetings, but some weak- 
ness in the introduction of probationers, a 
serious problem in the Province. 


On February 13, PORT ELIZABETH 
spent a fascinating evening listening to 
Herr Kohlmetz, a Prussian ex-soldier who 
made a brilliant and interesting success of 
his maiden-speech in any language, on life 
in the German lines during the War The 
following weck the Branch reccived a visitor 
from Harrow, England, who paid for his 
welcome with a talk on the Family at home. 
On March 26, Grantibus being on tour and 
the Agricultural Show in progress, the city 
was en fete, and a big mecting was held. Each 
unit present gave a record of its progress and 
dificultics and Ronnie Grant spoke on the 
responsibilities of Branch Status. 


To Rhodesia, BROKEN HILL have recently 
lost Padre Ellis, who leaves a large gap in 
their ranks in moving north, where he hopes 
to start a Grope in Bwana, the home of the only 
European church for the 5,000 whites in the 
mine-districét. Gaika, too, has been visiting 
the copper belt, and leaves 16 men working 


on a Grope at the Roan Antelope Mine at 
Luanshya. The Group have had a very 
interesting Gucst-night on Russia, and a 
monthly high tea, which certainly fostered a 
convivial spirit, and they intend, as an approach- 
ing job, to clear the weeds from Clayton Park. 
QUE-QUE Group are making efforts to Start 
something at Gatooma, and there are signs, 
too, that Gwelo and N’Dola will shortly 
come under the Toc H spell. 

The weekly cinema-show run by BULA- 
WAYO at the local hospital is tremendously 
appreciated and the management of a cinema 
at the Location is being undertaken by the 
Group, the profits of which will go to the 
Native Welfare Society. 

The infant NAIROBI Bulletin from East 
Africa has suddenly swelled to ten pages, 
and its contents show that the Group have 
a real desire to build something worth while 
and lasting in a towa which is so full of the 
problems of youth. Jobs include reffing 
African football matches, organising teams 
and competitions, lectures, talks and educa- 
tional work, while the Study Circle is making 
sincere and interesting progress. Mectings 
have been regular and varied, and on March 11 
a member gave a long talk on Toc H in 
general and the JOURNAL in particular, with 
readings and criticism. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


A new Group which had been groping 
for several months under the Chairmanship 
of Dottor Gordon Kemp, had their opening 
ceremony on March 11, and three probationers 
were initiated. The outstanding event of 
the month was the combined meeting of the 
WELLINGTON Branch, Group and L.W.H. 
and several visitors from England; Fergus 
Murray, returned from London, gave a vivid 
account of his impressions of the Birthday 
Festival Services and Leslie Kent described 
how, for the purpose of building an Institute, 
they had raised a sum of £1,000 in one after- 


noon at Radlett, a town with a population 
of only 4,000. With a wealthy city of over 
100,000, some members felt that they ought 
to be able to raise the necessary funds to 
Start the much-needed Mark in Wellington. 
They also listened with great interest to 
Walter Kerrs description of the success, 
under many difficulties, the CHRIST- 
CHURCH Branch had made of their new 
home. For the last part of this memorable 
evening, there was a fine talk from Eric Perkins, 
a Distriét Commissioner of Uganda, on life in 
that country. 


CEYLON 


When the Deaf and Blind School broke up 
on March 28 for the Easter holidays, COL- 
OMBO Branch arranged a huge firework 
display and a cinema show, which the kiddies 
immensely enjoyed. A bathing party was 
held in the same month for apprentices of 
the s.s. Henzala bound for Moolmeim and for 
a few men of H.M.S. Exterprise, while on short 
shore leave from their ships. Two motor- 


trips were also fixed up, with the aid of 2 
Dutch firm’s lorry, for 32 young Dutch 
sailors of the s.s. Shiekirk, who spent twelve 
days in Colombo. ‘The Branch are looking 
forward to the Ceylon Boys’ Exhibition 
of Hobbies and Handicrafts on June 6 and 7, 
and the Colombo Jamborce at Queen's 
House on June 28, in both of which Toc H 
is very keenly interested. 


CANADA 


Toc-H-E-Don is the extremely live journal- 
istic effort of the EDMONTON Group 
(Alberta), which has blossomed out in its 
recent numbers with a wood-cut cover of no 
little artistic merit. Inside is recorded much 
work and enthusiasm. An interesting Guest- 
night on March 10 consisted of five-minute 
talks by members who teemed with useful ideas 
on such subjcéts as “ How to increase our 
corporate service,” “ How to get in touch 
with other nationals in the city,” “ Re- 
capturing the spirit of comradeship,” “ How 
to inculcate the Toc H spirit in the younger 
generation,” “Schemes for organising boys’ 
work in the summer,” and “ How to increase 
our memberships ” : talks which did and do 
help greatly to clarify one’s ideas on Toc H. 
The final page shows a majestic flight of Stairs, 
with the caption “The Grand Staircase, 
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designed by a foremost architect for our Mark 
here in Edmonton. Work for it!” 

KELOWNA Group (British Columbia} 
are working to start a Group at Penticton. 
A dance that they ran carly in the year pro- 
duced a hundred dollars for the funds of the 
Sea Cadets. VICTORIA are going along 
steadily with about 30 active members and 
half-a-dozen probationers, who have done 
many good jobs, including, last summer, the 
provision of material and building of a small 
house at the Sunshine Camp for Mothers and 
Children. ‘Their meetings are run on the 
following set plan, which enables every mem- 
ber to attend at least sometimes, and insures 
varied and unmonotonous evenings: First 
Monday, Informal; Second Tuesday, Guest- 
night ; Third Wednesday, Ordinary ; Fourth 
Thursday, Business. 


